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ROCHESTER SCHOOL For THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 
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High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully 
Situated on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful 
Surroundings. 


NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 5. N. Y. 
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You may be able to get 


¢ GREATER BENEFIT 
e wih LESS SERVICING 





from your hearing aid 


HEARING AIDS 


by Matthew Mandl 


Here, for the first time, is a clear, reliable guide to 
modern hearing aids. It shows you how to choose the 
aid that can help you most and how to get maximum 
benefit from it at minimum cost in upkeep. Whatever 
aid you may be using or considering, your investment 
is considerable. This book will help you get the most 


out of that investment. 


An accurate, unbiased quide to selection and use 


Written by an electronics expert who is not connected 
with any hearing aid manufacturer, this book gives you a 
completely unbiased, accurate, and up-to-date explanation 
of the construction and operation of modern hearing aids 
in terms of their effectiveness for the user. It explains 
the differences in the various types of batteries, receivers, 


earpieces, and amplifiers, and makes clear the advantages 


SEE IT ON APPROVAL 


This book will pay for itself if it saves you 
only ONE needless repair. We're sure that 
it will save you far more than this and will 
also help you gain more from your hearing 
aid. But we want you to judge for yourself. | 
Just mail this coupon for a copy on ap- 

Proval. If you’re not completely convinced | 
that this book can help you increase the 

benefit from and lower the upkeep on your | 
aid, you may return it with no further 


and disadvantages of each for different types or degrees 
ot deafness. It explains the possible causes of hums, 
sudden bursts of sound and other distortions or defects 
that may occur; and tells what precautions the user can 
take to avoid such defects, what simple repairs he can 
make himself, and what adjustments can be made to 


increase the effectiveness of his aid. 


“REE atta Siow: 


The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York if Vv 

Please send me a copy of Mandl: HEARING AIDS @ | 
$3.50. I will either remit in full or return the book in 10 
days. | 
Signed | 
Address | 


obligation. = ee ee ee ee! | 
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p OLE YOUR PAYGICIAN 


for advice on your hearing! 





HEARING AID SALESMEN GENERALLY ARE io 
NOT QUALIFIED TO PASS MEDICAL JUDGMENT ON YOUR HEARING °°*: 
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ONLY A PHYSICIAN is qualified to tell you 
whether you can be helped by a hearing aid or 
whether you need a hearing aid at all. 
Your apparent loss of hearing may be 
caused only by wax in the ears! 
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enith frankly cautions you to realize the 
Lieauscance of this recommendation. 
\sa principal producer of fine hearing 
jids, sold by the largest hearing aid 
dealer organization in the world, Zenith 
emphasizes this vital advice: 


Don’t go to a hearing aid dealer for 
medical advice on your ear troubles. 
Go to your physician or otologist (ear 
specialist); he is the first person to turn 
tofor advice on your ears and hearing. 


Why is Zenith bringing this message to 
an estimated 15,000,000 of America’s 
hard of hearing? Why does Zenith, with 
the largest hearing aid dealer organiza- 
tion in the world, tell you specifically 
"Don’t go to a hearing aid dealer first?” 


The answers are simple 


The great Zenith hearing aid organiza- 
tion is deeply concerned over recent 
efforts to make the public believe that 
hearing aid salesmen are professionally 
qualified to diagnose hearing troubles 
and “prescribe’”’ and “‘fit’”’ hearing aids. 
Ifyou visit a hearing aid dealer, don’t be 
misled into the belief that any official- 
looking “Certificates,” impressive hear- 
ing “tests,” elaborate electronic equip- 
mentand so-called “scientific fitting” pro- 
edures can substitute for qualified medi- 
‘cal advice. 

Any hard-of-hearing person not know- 
ing the facts might by-pass his physician 
and thus be deprived of needed medical 
care. This is clearly not in the best inter- 
ests of that person...and what is not good 
for the people the hearing aid industry 
serves cannot be good for the industry itself. 
That is a basic principle of American 
merchandising. 





HEARING AIDS 


3 Great Models, for “borderline” to severe impairment 


each only $75 


tone Conduction Devices Available at Moderate Extra Cost 


0-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE A 


by the makers of World-Famous Zenith Television, 
FM and Radio Sets 
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YOUR PHYSICIAN MAY FIND THAT 
YOU DO NOT NEED A HEARING AID 


That’s right! In many cases, an examina- 
tion by a physician will reveal that what 
seems to be a serious case of impaired 
hearing is simply due to impacted wax 
blocking the ear canal. He can quickly 
correct this condition ... can quickly re- 
store hearing to normal. 

If your physician advises that a hear- 
ing aid is what you need, that is the time 
to see a hearing aid dealer. He can assist 
you in the proper selection of the aid, 
instruct you in its operation and use, and 
provide any other related service neces- 
sary. That’s the role of a hearing aid 
dealer— it’s a very important one, but /t 
is not and cannot be a substitute for the 
counsel and guidance of a physician. 

Zenith Hearing Aid Dealers recognize 
the importance of these facts. They are 
wisely aware of how priceless hearing is 
. . . how precious and delicate is your 
hearing mechanism . . . how carefully it 
must be examined and interpreted by a 
qualified medical authority. 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT POINT TO REMEMBER 


If your physician advises that you can be 
helped by a hearing aid, you and only you 
can tell which hearing aid suits you best. 
Always insist on a 10-day money-back 
guarantee, so that you can test the aid 
thoroughly under everyday conditions 
before being committed to its purchase. 
All Zenith Hearing Aids are sold with 
such a guarantee. Zenith has such con- 
fidence in its product that it gives you the 
iron-clad assurance you must be complete- 
ly satisfied—must hear better,everywhere 
—or your money will be refunded. 


See your classified telephone directory for 
name and address of your nearest Zenith 
Hearing Aid Dealer. He has complete in- 
formation about 1953 Zenith Hearing Aids. 
Or, if you prefer, just send in the coupon 
below for FREE literature. 
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Zenith 


2 Zenith Radio Corporation, Dept. C, 
1 580! Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Ill. 
: Please mail me FREE literature on 1953 
s Hearing Aids. 
i 
# Name 
. 
s" Address 
City Zone State 
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TRAINING TOOLS 
THE CHOICE OF THE PROFESSION - 


Warren INC. aceboy 





We wish to take this opportunity to thank the teachers 
and all the educators throughout the country and abroad 
for their acceptance of our equipment over the years. 





“4 they Hear... Sa shall they Speak" 


Hearing SOUND is important—but not most important. Each 
sound is an individual pattern. AUDITORY TRAINING 
EQUIPMENT must reproduce these sound patterns accurately 
so that the user may build a foundation of words that will 
produce a useful language. To attain this goal make GATED 
COMPRESSION your choice 

and that’s WARREN of 


course! 










WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 
PROFESSIONAL MODEL T-2 


For use with FOUR to TWENTY students. 
Full mixing with THREE microphone cir- 
cuits and built-in THREE SPEED PHO- 


NOGRAPH, Ceramic crystal pick-up with WARREN CUSTOM BUILT WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 


precious metal tipped needle—plays all PORTABLE MODEL D-2 DESK MODEL D-i 
records. Input terminal on front panel with 


calibrated control so Recorder, TV, Motion Output jack provided so that Output jack provided so_ that 
Picture Sound, or noise generator can be used. "THREE individuals can be ac- THREE individuals can be a 
commodated at one time. Special commodated at one time. Special 
terminal on front panel with cali- terminal on front panel with cali 
brated control so TV or RADIO brated control so TV, RADIO o 
can be used with the Model D-2. PHONO can be used with the 
Unit is housed in portable carrying Model D-1. Designed for ind 
case containing THREE SPEED viduals with severe hearing losses 
TURNTABLE, the latest type Excellent for executive boar 
ceramic crystal cartridge with meetings and shut in’s to help 
precious metal tipped needle— them enjoy radio and _ televisiot, 
plays all records. Recommended also pre-school children. You wil 
for home or classroom use. find the D-1 flexible. 
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Medical Electronics Designed for Better Hearing 


5 NO. WABASH AVE ° CHICAGO 2, ILL 
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AT LAST! 
Volume I of Edith M. Buell’s 
OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


With Notes on the Presentation of the Work 
of the Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Years 


IS AGAIN AVAILABLE 


This book, a classic in its field since its first 
publication in 1929, needs no introduction 
to teachers of the deaf. 


Order your copies now from: 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


At $2.50 a copy, plus 12c for mailing 


Volume II, with some new material, will be 
available in 1953. 











MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL 
COLLEGE 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Summer Session, June 17 to July 24, 1953 


Demonstration and Observation Classes— 
Nursery, Primary and Elementary 


COURSES 
Speech Reading for Children 
Hearing Aids and Acoustic Training 
Testing Auditory Acuity 
Speech Correction 


Offered upon sufficient demand to Experienced 
Teachers of the Deaf. Preliminary registration 
required before June 1. Refresher Courses on 
(1) Language for Deaf, and (2) Speech for 
Deaf 


Courses for Teachers of All Types of Handi- 
capped Children. 


For information on these courses 
and other offerings, write to F. E. Lord, 
Director of Special Education 
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THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION? 


All signs indicate that the Volta Speech Association for the Deaf will soon honor 
its founder and at the same time stamp its own identity more readily on the minds 
of the general public by adopting his name. Its Board of Directors, meeting in Wash. 
ington on January 23 and 24, unanimously adopted a resolution suggested by Mrs, 
Zach Toms of the Auxiliary Board, looking toward such a change. The resolution 
provides that a motion in writing, to change the name of the Volta Speech Association 
for the Deat to the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, shall be presented 
to the members of the organization at their next meeting. 


Action will of course have to be taken by the Association itself, but the plan is 
likely to be eagerly endorsed. especially as it is approved by members of the Bell 
family. The resolu‘ion will be presented at the regional meeting to be held at the 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, on Friday, June 5. A more complete 


announcement will be made in April. 


Two new Board members were elected in January, to fill unexpired terms. The 
resignation of Dr. Raymond B. Bragg, offered because of a change of residence which 
makes it impracticable for him to attend meetings. was accepted reluctantly, and he 
was elected to the Auxiliary Board. Mr. George T. Pratt, Principal of Clarke School 
for the Deaf. was elected to fill the term, which expires in June. Dr. Edward Twit- 
myer, Headmaster of the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, was elected a Director in 
place of Miss Margaret Bodycomb, who was removed to the Auxiliary Board at her 
own request. The unexpired term of Mr. Thornton Owen, who resigned because of 
ill heal.h, was left vacant temporarily. Miss Josephine Timberlake was added to the 
Auxiliary Board, to replace Mr. William J. Morrison, whose resignation, offered be- 
cause of approaching retirement, was regretfully accepted. 


All officers were re-elected with the exception of the first Vice President. Mrs. 
Grosvenor Coville was named to this position, replacing Miss Margaret Bodycomb. 


A new Advisory Board was created, to be composed of educators of the deaf and 
others who have rendered distinguished service in behalf of the deaf or the hard of 
hearing. Although many of them are now retired, the Directors feel that their experi- 
ence and advice are important sources of help and guidance. Complete personnel 
of all boards will be announced in the near future. 


The first Superintendent of the Volta Bureau, John Hitz, who worked with Dr. 
Bell in its establishment and was chiefly responsible for making its work known in 
the first twenty years of its life, was honored by the Board in a unanimous vote to 
re-name the Association’s library, the John Hitz Memorial Library. The continuing 
influence of Mr. Hitz’s devotion to the work was illustrated by the presence at the 
meeting of his distinguished grandson, Mr. Justice Burton of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, who is a member of the Honorary Board. Justice Burton took 
a keen interest in the proceedings. 


Miss Minnie M. Hill, who has been serving since July 1952 as Acting Executive 
Secretary, presented a report which was warmly applauded. She urged the Board to 
relieve her by the early appointment of a new Executive Secretary-Editor. President 
O’Connor paid tribute to her “excellent and heroic service,” and her budget for 1953 
was recommended by the Finance Committee and adopted by the Board. At the same 
time it was pointed out that extra efforts would have to be made by the Board and 
by members of the Association to prevent the occurrence of a deficit and to assure 
the continuance of the Association’s program of service. 
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HERITAGE 


By Louise UNHOLTZ AND KATHERINE NEGLEY 


T has been said, “Music is for the blind 

and art is for the deaf.” Those whe 
have said this surely have never seen the 
faces of the totally deaf children light up 
with recognition of a simple tune. 

Children with hearing learn without ef- 
fort the traditional singing games that we 
have sung in America since the very be- 
ginning of our country’s history, while 
children without hearing, who have been 
deaf from birth, must be taught to recog- 
nize the tunes from the vibration patterns 
that each tune makes. Since many deaf 
children are excellent lipreaders, they can 
follow the words of the song as they are 
sung by the teacher. After the children 
have learned the vibration patterns, they 
have a great deal of fun playing the sing- 
ing games or making up pantomimes to go 
along with their songs, as they sing. 

It might be noted that some people ob- 
ject to calling this activity “singing,” since 
it does not sound the same as when hearing 
children sing. It has been suggested that 
it could be called “choral speaking.” More 
appropriately the One Hundredth Psalm 
says, “a joyful noise.’ For the purposes of 
this article, however, the common term, 
“singing,” will suffice. 

In a class of children, deaf since birth, at 
the Mary E. Bennett School, charts were 
made of each song which was learned so 
that the learning of the words was not too 
difficult. Some of the songs were “Farmer 
in the Dell,” “London Bridge,” “The Mul- 
berry Bush,” “Mary Had a Little Lamb,” 
“Jingle Bells.” and “America.” The beau- 
tifully illustrated book, New Horizons, 
Book I, was also used to introduce many 
of the songs. 

In teaching these simple songs, many ex- 
periences were necessary to establish the 
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vibration pattern for the child. The class 
was taken to a piano so that the children 
could feel the vibrations. As the piano 
was being played, the teacher indicated 
the words with her lips, and the change of 
melody by raising and lowering her hand. 

Song bells were used to play the melody 
and each child had his turn to learn to 
play on them. Other rhythm instruments 
were passed out to help the children estab- 
lish the pattern for themselves. Tapping 
two pencils together to the rhythm of the 
music was just as effective when no rhythm 
instrument was available. 

A record was played several times while 
the children listened to it as they wore 
their headphones. They sometimes clapped 
their hands softly to the rhythm as they 
listened. Sometimes they hummed along 
with the record as it played a song. Most 
of the records that were available used 
women’s voices. Since most of the children 
could sense the lower pitches best, the 
school’s tape recorder was used to record 
the same songs using men’s voices. It 
proved to be a very helpful device. 

After the pattern was well established, 
toy music boxes were brought in for the 
children to feel and listen to with the aid 
of their head phones. It was interesting to 
see how many of the tunes they could 
recognize by just feeling the box without 
being told what the tune was before they 
“heard” it. 

Even though it brought a little confusion, 
it was encouraging to note how many of 
the children thought “Mary Had a Little 
Lamb” and “London Bridge” were the 
same song because the rhythm pattern is 
much the same. Another encouraging inci- 
dent which showed sound or rhythm dis- 

(See “Heritage,” page 170) 








READING FOR THE DEAF 
A Summer Meeting Panel Discussion, June 19, 1952 


Voderator: 


k. Doctor: There is one point on 
D which all educators of the deaf agree 
that language is the most important sub- 
ject in the curriculum. Most of us agree 
also that if a deaf child can be taught to 
read with ease and enjoyment, his educa- 
tional future is assured. 

In planning our panel on Reading. we 
gave consideration to the three chief levels 
in our schools—primary. intermediate. and 
advanced—and_ our speakers 
those different levels. All of them, also. 
have had experience not only in teaching 
deaf children. but in the training of teach- 
ers. 

It is a great pleasure to present. first. a 
teacher widely recognized for many years 
as an authority in preschool and primary 
reading. Miss Josephine Bennett. of the 
Lexington School for the Deaf. 


represent 


READING COMPREHENSION 
IN THE PRESCHOOL AND 
PRIMARY CLASSES 


Miss BenNetT: When Dr. Doctor asked 
me to be on his reading panel. he sug- 
gested that I include in my paper the 
games and exercises | had used to secure 
reading comprehension. 

Comprehension is a very complex mat- 
ter for deaf children because it includes 
so many factors. It involves intelligence. 
the past experiences of children, their lan- 
guage ability. their speechreading ability 
and their speech vocabulary. These are 
all part of the picture that begins with 
their home environment and leads on up 
through the advanced their 
school training. 

Comprehension is the major goal in 


grades of 


reading instruction and involves much 
training over a long period of time. 
In the last few years much has been 


written about the reading readiness pro- 
gram and how much children profit by 
having such a program. Most investigators 
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believe that a mental age of six and a half 
years is necessary for reading success. Dr, 
Gertrude Hildreth says in her book, Learn. 
ing the Three R's: “There is an optimum 
time for any particular learning and any 
attempts at instruction before this stage 
are usually laborious and unsuccessful.” 
The teacher, however, gives training of 
various types and background experiences; 
much lipreading and opportunities for oral 
language. so that there is a continuous 
state of progress up to this “optimum 
point” of readiness. 

Children who are good lipreaders: who 
have a flair for language: who have a 
knowledge of the speech sounds that make 
up words. and who have a desire to talk 
about their activities develop the abilities 
and skills necessary for reading much 
more quickly and efficiently than those 
who are poor in these skills. 

The objectives in the pre-reading pro- 
eram are to adjust the child to the class- 
room situation, to furnish as wide a_back- 
ground of experiences as possible and to 
develop a vocabulary. 

The new approach provides for a read- 
ing readiness program which lavs_ the 
foundation for initial reading activities 
and develops the child as a whole through 
emotional readiness: 
experience readiness: language and _ pic 
ture readiness which includes perceptual 


physical readiness: 


readiness. 
In speaking of picture readiness, Dr. 
Various stages of language 


se 


Gates 
development can be discerned in children’s 
discussion of a picture.”* A child is not 
aware of all that is in a picture by just 
looking at it. He is not able to locate ob 
jects easily. In the beginning. he merely 
sees the object ina picture. 

Later. the child is able to tell what the 
people in a picture are doing. 

Still later. the child is able to interpret 
what he sees. He can observe facial ex: 
pressions and draw his own conclusions. 
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He can visualize and imagine and predict 
what will happen. 

For perceptual readiness, the child must 
have the ability to make visual discrimina- 
tion among objects and pictures. This type 
of training will help him to discriminate 
among word forms later on, all of which 
is found in the readiness book. “Before 
We Read,” which is designed to teach the 
preschool child in a pictorial way the many 
skills and abilities he will need when he 
begins to read print in pre-primers, prim- 
ers, etc. 

Some of the skills to be developed in 
“Before We Read” are: 

]. Promoting the ability to the main 

idea. 

2, Left to right movement of the eyes. 

pictures—to promote the idea of a 
sequence. 

j, Visual training with objects to be placed 
in their proper groups. 

5. Comparison—by matching objects in one 
row with like objects in another row. 

6, Visual discrimination—by using pictures 

with easy-to-see differences as well as those 

with internal differences. 

Coloring objects to match those in an ad- 

jacent picture. 


grasp 


3. Story 


8. Crossing out the picture of an object that 
doesn’t belong. 
9, Tracing. with finger, letter forms which 


will become words later on. 
Filling in missing parts in a picture. 


Readiness for each new step will depend 
upon how well the child has mastered the 
preceding steps of his reading program. 

The Scott. Foresman Company recog- 
nizes the fact that there are children who 
are not ready to do the work required in 
“Before We Read.” They have prepared 
two other books which can be read first. 
One. “We Read Pictures.” is for immature 
readers. Its pictures and work pages are 
on a simpler level than those in “Before 
We Read.” The second book is “We Read 
More Pictures.” which takes the children 
slowly through the skills and abilities need- 
ed. and in which the picture stories are 
obvious and simple. These books are ideal 
for deaf children who have just progressed 
from the Nursery group to the preschool 
Stage. 

Much training should be given on the 
readiness level. The teacher provides for 
the child’s growth by giving a great deal 
of speechreading, questions and oral lan- 
guage based on the child’s experiences. 
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One major activity is a “News” period 
in which the children are encouraged to 
tell about their interests or possessions. 
These news items are written on the black- 
board by the teacher in one-line sentences. 
There is much discussion. The teacher 
talks in a natural way and new words are 
used in context. She also uses new words 
that may come up in a future lesson. 

Miss Donald, a preschool teacher in the 
Lexington School, taught such a group this 
past year. They came up from the Nursery 
School this year and will enter the first 
erade next year. They do not write yet 
but they have good oral language. They are 
able to think, dramatize, get the proper 
sequence in a story picture, answer why 
questions and predict outcomes. 

In her article, The Philosophy of Teach- 
ing Reading Readiness, Miss Donald 
says: “One of the major aims of this pro- 
gram is the development of a good oral- 
language background, since reading ex- 
perts tell us that serious confusion results 
when pupils encounter in print sentence 
structures which are more mature than 
their oral-language patterns. The preschool 
teacher must be sure that her pupils under- 
stand the meaning of the language forms 
they will be reading in the pre-primers and 
primers. when they reach first grade, and 
that they have made these forms part of 
their oral expression.” Experience-proj- 
ects, games, picture-stories, and dramatiza- 
tions built around the language of the ba- 
sic readers are among the devices she may 
employ to stimulate growth in oral lan- 
guage. In conversation periods and in- 
formal language sessions, time should be 
given to developing simple sentence and 
question forms orally, since the ability to 
express ideas in straight language is of 
great importance in reading readiness. 

As Doctor Marion Monroe says in her 
book. Growing into Reading, “Interpreta- 
tion is the heart of reading,” so the pre- 
reading curriculum must provide training 
in interpretive skills—that is, in keeping 
a series of events in mind, in perceiving 
relationships and making associations. in 
selecting and organizing ideas, and in 
drawing conclusions. When our five and 
six-year olds study the pages of We Read 
Pictures or Before We Read they learn to 
interpret the sequential action of picture- 
stories and to infer the conversation of the 
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characters. As they grow in skill they are 
able to guess the outcome of pictured situ- 
ations, to make judgments and begin to 
understand cause and effect relationships.” 

At this same level, experience charts are 
helpful in the early stages of reading. be- 
fore the child is able to write his own 
News. The material is worked out by the 
teacher, with the help of the children. who 
have had the experience. They like the 
idea of seeing what they have done writ- 
ten on the blackboard or on a chart. 

In writing an experience chart, if a sen- 
tence is longer than one line, a phrase 
should not be divided at the end of the line. 
It is put on the next line, so the children 
will ee the whole phrase as a thought unit. 

Miss Jane Pearce had a first grade class 
of seven- to eight-year-olds this past 
year. Most of these children were very 
deaf. Thev were better than average lip- 
readers with a good understanding of lan- 
guage forms. 

Thev had informal conversation periods 
each day and could write their own News 
stories of three or four sentences. They 
completed three of five units of the Social 
Studies primer, “Peter's Family.” They 
finished the primer “Fun With Dick and 
Jane” and the accompanying “Think and 
Do Books.” After proper motivation, they 
were able to read a whole story in one 
reading period with complete understand- 
ing. They had unusual comprehension of 
abstract ideas. They could answer ques- 
tions, dramatize the stories. and make pre- 
dictions. 

With the development of skills in read- 
ing and writing comes the necessity for 
a Basal Reading Series. There are many 
which can be used and they are all very 
good. They are based on the experiences 
commen to most children at each level, and 
the child who is learning to read is helped 
to relate reading to his own experiences. 

The stories help to build good behavior 
patterns in which the children are happy. 
unselfish, and share with other children. 
They introduce new words gradually and 
these are repeated at frequent intervals so 
that they become a part of the child’s basic 
sight vocabulary. They are designed to 
help the child learn to read. 

In the Lexington School. we use the 
Scott, Foresman material throughout the 
grades. The illustrations are very helpful 
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in giving the children a clue to the main 
idea in the story and help materially ip 
the comprehension of the printed lan. 
guage. The characters become very real 
to the children. 

The stories have humor and lead to an 
exciting climax. They hold the attention 
of the children to the end. They have hap. 
py endings, which is very important. Chil. 
dren don’t mind the loss of a pet if, in the 
end, it comes home again. These books 
develop in the children a desire to read 
for themselves. 

The “Think and Do” books accompany. 
ing the basal readers are carefully planned 
and give children practice in such skills 
as using their judgment. making _ infer. 
ences, following directions, and getting the 
main point of a story. They provide for 
the individual child’s progress. The pho- 
netic drills in these books are easy for 
the children due to the way in which deaf 
children are taught speech sounds. 

Supplementary readers are used in ad- 
dition to the Basal Series, for most chil- 
dren like books and want to read. They 
like to go to the library: they like having 
stories read to them; they like looking 
over the reading-table books and have cer- 
tain ones which are their favorites. 

Dr. Gates once said that there is some- 
thing wrong if a child doesn’t seem inter- 
ested in reading. It is up to the teacher to 
find out the reason and furnish incentive 
so that the child will read. Reading should 
be a happy experience and the child should 
have success from the first. 

In reading the stories in the Primer and 
First Reader we begin by tying up the 
new lesson with some past experience of 
the child; by reviewing the events of the 
previous lesson; by studying the picture in 
the book that relates to that particular 
lesson, or by setting up a purpose through 
anticipating certain facts. 

As a usual thing, the very fact that the 
children are going to find out more about 
the activities of Dick, Jane and the other 
children is sufficient motivation to arouse 
their interest. 

In order to get meaning, the teacher 
may suggest a thought-provoking question 
before the story is read. 

It is best not to hurry through a story. 
Take time for discussion, questions, dram- 
atization. Miss Groht says: “We must gear 
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our program to the child’s ability to pro- 
eress and not to what the teacher thinks is 
right for the grade.” We should teach the 
“Think and Do” books as carefully as we 
do the readers. We should be sure the chil- 
dren know just what they are to do and 
understand the meaning of the language 
stories and directions. 

The Teacher’s Guide Book is of invalua- 
ble help, for it provides for continuous de- 
velopment of skills and helps the teacher 
guide the reading in a broad and under- 
standing way. 

Scott, Foresman suggest that the basic 
readers be put awav after each lesson un- 
til the class is ready for the next story. 
I think that this suggestion should be 
strictly followed. If the child wants to take 
a story book home, let him take a supple- 
mentary reader, but keep the basic readers 
for class use only. 

And Dr. Grav and his co-workers at the 
end of the Guidebook for the Pre-primer 
Program of the Basic Reeders say, “The 
Primer. Fun With Dick and Jane, should 
be introduced immediatelv upon the com- 
pletion of the Basic Pre-Primer Program. 
The entire vocabulary is again introduced 
in the first unit of the Primer, as are all 
the characters Delay in introducing 
the Primer will result in a Joss of interest 
as well as in a loss of power in vocabulary 
mastery.” 

As we come to the second grade, com- 
prehension skills are on a somewhat higher 
level. The stories in “Our New Friends” 
become longer and their vocabulary is ex- 
tended, but the basic skills are the same. 


1. To be able to read with under- 
standing, 

To follow printed directions. 

To use picture clues. 

To get the main idea of a paragraph. 

To get the points of a story in sequence. 
To answer specific questions. 

To write good titles for their News Stories 
or pictures. 

8. To recall what has been read. 


sentences 


ISD & wh 


This brings me to the games and devices 
| have used with various second grade 
classes to secure better comprehension. 


I. News Stories 


Having the children tell of their experi- 
ences over the week end and then write 
about them on the blackboard is one of 
the best activities for learning new words 
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that a child can have. We do this each 
Monday morning. The teacher asks ques- 
tions and helps the child express himself. 
New words are written on the blackboard 
to be used in a speech period later on. 

After all the stories are written (with 
help from the teacher) the children read 
each other’s stories, changing the pronouns 
as they read. Not all the new words are 
kept as part of their basic vocabulary. If 
a child writes about a trip to Far Rocka- 
way that word is not used again, except 
for that particular child. 


II. Pronouns 


The use of pronouns, which was very dif- 
ficult for mv particular class this past year. 
was Clarified by this device. 

I wrote a basic story on oak ta® strips 
and put it in the Plymouth Chart, leaving 
spaces for the pronouns. I used paper dolls 
and first took a paper doll named Molly. 
The pronouns used were of course she. her. 
herself. Then I took a paper doll named 
Tom. The spaces were filled with he, his, 
him, and himself. Then I took both paper 
dolls; the spaces were filled with the ap- 
propriate plural pronouns, they. their, 
them, themselves. Last I let each child pre- 
tend she was one of the characters, and the 
spaces were filled with /, my, mvself and 
me, or we, our. us, ourselves. This was a 
game the children could play by them- 
selves in a free period, and they really 
learned to use pronouns. 


Ill. Questions 


The use of questions is an excellent way 
to secure comprehension. Questions can 
be asked until the whole story is revealed 
in sequence. One can ask a thought-pro- 
voking question to see if the child has 
grasped the main idea of the story. Ques- 
tions may be written on the blackboard 
and the children can find the answers in 
their reading books. Questions help the 
child locate information more quickly. 


IV. Directions 


Following directions accurately is one 
of the most important basic skills a child 
can have. There are many types of direc- 
tions to be found in the work books they 
use and there are many opportunities in 
the classroom to have children follow di- 
rections. This is an important skill for 
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children through all the grades and con- 
tinues through their adult life. 


V. Play Stories 

Have children read a “play” 
Then turn the chart to the wall. See if the 
children can dramatize the story in the or- 
der presented. This is a very good exer- 
cise for getting a clear mental picture. and 
the children like identifying themselves 
with the characters in a story. Learning 
through make-believe sometimes frees a 
child from tension. 


story. 


VI. Statements to be Answered by 
Yes or No 

Show a picture. Give each child a card 
with No written on one side and Yes on 
the other. As you put each statement about 
the picture in the Plymouth Chart. the chil- 
dren turn their cards to Yes or No accord- 
ing to whether the statement is true or 
false. Children like this exercise. 


VII. Completion Exercises 

Discuss a picture with the children. 
Then present a short chart story based on 
the picture and let the children read it 
through. Now turn the chart story to the 
wall. Statements have been written on 
oak tag strips from which the phrases have 
been cut from each sentence. Put the par- 
tial statements in the Plymouth Chart one 
by one and see if the children can add the 
correct phrases to complete the story. 


VIII. Pictures 
Pictures are the greatest of all aids in 
developing comprehension. They give a 
realistic quality and show things hard to 
describe. They help interpret the lan- 
guage content of a story. There are in- 
numerable ways in which they can be used. 


a. Show a picture without any words printed 
underneath. Ask such questions as “Where do 
you think Mother and the children are going? 
She has a basket. What do you think she will 
put in it?” 

b. Put a picture (or pictures) on the black- 
board with phrases written beside the picture. 
Have children draw lines from the phrases to the 
correct illustration. This is a good exercise for 
seeing phrases as thought units. 

c. Have a set of pictures with obvious de- 
scriptive implications. Put a number of adjective 
cards at the top of the Plymouth Chart. Put a 
picture with the subject written under it in the 
chart and the words is and are on the ledge. 
Have the children complete the sentence using 
the adjective that best describes the picture. 

d. Put pictures that tell a story, in a hap- 
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hazard way, in the Plymouth Chart. Let children 
rearrange so that the proper sequence of the pic. 
ture story is revealed. 

e. Pass out to the children a set of pictures 
which tell a complete story, such as “The Three 
Bears.” The teacher begins the story by saying, 
“I’m going to tell you the story of The Three 
Bears.” “Once there were three bears. There was 
a father bear, a mother bear and a baby bear, 
They lived in a little house in the woods. Who 
has that picture? Please put it in the chart,” 
Continue to the end of the story. The child sees 
both the words on the teacher’s lips and the pic. 
ture. This exercise is good for the child who js 
poor in speechreading. 

f. Have the children look at a picture. Then 
turn it to the wall. Ask questions, to see if they 
got the details in the picture. If a child can't 
visualize it completely the first time, show it 
again. This exercise develops observation and 
memory. 


IX. Moving Picture Films 

Moving picture films have a very def. 
nite value in aiding comprehension. The 
“It’s Fun to Find Out” film story books by 
Paul Witty and the Educational Research 
Staff of the Encyclopedia Britannica Films 
Inc., with the accompanying moving pic: 
ture films, have been greatly enjoyed by 
the classes in the Lexington School. They 
were shown by the librarian in the library 
period, | 

The illustrations and text of the books 
are simple and are of particular interest 
to children. 

Before the films were shown, the teacher 
and pupils looked at and discussed the 
pictures in the book. Unfamiliar words 
were written on the blackboard, and after 
the films were shown, the teacher read the 
stories to the class. As soon as the films 
were shown, the children begged to have 
them repeated. The librarian kind 
enough to do this. These were the books: 

Three Little Kittens; Gray Squirrel; 
Shep. The Farm Dog: Farm Animals; 
The Fireman; The Mailman: The Food 
Store; A Day at the Fair. 

The Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association on Better Reading 
Instructions (Vol, XIII. No. 5, Nov. 1935) 
says of lesson plans, “Lesson plans should 
be adapted to the teacher’s own habits of 
thinking and doing. They will vary in 
style and content according to the mater: 
als used and the reading situation involved. 

Dr. Durrell in his “Improvement of 
Basic Reading Difficulties” says, ‘There 
is no best way of teaching reading. It is 
unlikely that research will ever discover 
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a single method which will be efficient for 
all teachers and pupils, due to (1) Differ- 
ence among pupils in intelligence, (2) 
Physical and mental backgrounds, (3) 
Abilities and interests of teachers.” 

J concur with Dr. Durrell in his state- 
ment, but I do think that the wealth of at- 
tractive books on the market today and 
the teachers’ guides that accompany them. 
with their helpful suggestions, will make 
for better teaching methods and these in 
turn should secure better comprehension 
in reading. 


Dr. Doctor: Probably more than half 
of the members of this audience attended 
the earlier part of the Summer Meeting. 
which was held in Northampton. To them. 
our next speaker needs no introduction, 
for they have seen her in action on her 
home territory. Even those of you who did 
not have that opportunity are likely to be 
familiar with her name and her work, for 
she has ranked for many years as one of 
our country’s leaders in teaching and in 
teacher-training: Miss Mary Numbers, 
Teacher-in-Charge of the Middle School. 
Clarke School for the Deaf. 


READING IN MIDDLE GRADES 


Miss NumMBERs: The theme of this meet- 
ing, “That the Deaf May Speak,” is an idea 
that has interested me deeply more than 
half a lifetime. In importance to civiliza- 
tion oral communication takes precedence 
over all other forms of communication. 
Second in importance to civilization is 
written communication. The dependence of 
man upon the interchange of thoughts, 
ideas, and opinions through the medium 
of the written and printed word is im- 
measurable. The best which men have in 
them is put into books. and the progress of 
the past is written for the benefit of the 
present and the work of the present is re- 
corded for the benefit of the future. 

Why should reading be taught, then, be- 
comes a rhetorical question. To conceive 
of a school day without reading is impos- 
sible. It is a dominant aid to learning, 
and the printed page pervades all activi- 
ties of the school year. Competence in 
reading is basic to achieving the goal in 
almost any field of endeavor. It is an art 
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to be acquired through practice, and some 
children seem to acquire it more easily 
than others. It is an art which they must 
acquire for themselves, however, by their 
volition, and by their own efforts. We 
teachers would like to give the children 
certain ideas or ideals or principles or 
motives, but we can not read for the chil- 
dren. They must develop the habits of 
reading themselves. 

The foundations for the mechanics of 
reading are well laid in our Lower School. 
The children come to the Middle School 
with very few mechanical difficulties. They 
are brought up onthe Northampton Charts, 
which so many of you think of as speech 
charts, but through the use of which any 
normal child—with or without hearing— 
can learn to read English with little diffi- 
culty. They are exposed to countless quan- 
tities of attractive reading materials and 
experiences carefully worked out by their 
teachers, to introduce the vocabulary es- 
sential to their daily needs. 

Reading, however. is much more than 
simply the application of a few mechanical 
techniques. And the part of the Middle 
School teacher is one of continuing to 
build—constantly to enlarge the vocabu- 
lary of the children so that they may learn 
to comprehend with accuracy the new 
ideas which we must constantly spread be- 
fore them. We know, too, that reading will 
contribute to the intellectual maturity of 
deaf children a great deal of what they 
miss through not hearing ordinary conver- 
sation. Educational leaders, responsible 
for teen-age education. know that unless 
the right reading habits and tastes and 
skills are developed early in school life, 
the probability is strong that they will 
never be properly developed. This is par- 
ticularly true in schools for the deaf. If 
we, with our small classes, fail to establish 
good reading habits before our deaf chil- 
dren leave their special schools, we have 
no right to expect that the public school 
teachers with their larger classes can suc- 
ceed in doing so. 

Our objective. then, in the Middle 
School, is to develop competent readers. 
We can hope to do this by giving the chil- 
dren sound practice in how to read, by 
stimulating interest in what to read, and 
by creating a strong desire to read what 
is pleasurable and profitable. They are not 
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simply to learn the art of reading but to 
practice it. We hope to make reading ir- 
resistible. So we try to attract, tempt. 
cajole, induce, or possibly to inspire a 
child to read—and to read not only today, 
this year, but for the rest of his life. 

I should like to mention three specific 
types of building materials in our general 
reading program in the Middle School: 
vocabulary building, the teaching of gram- 
mar, and the presentation of literature 
and of factual, informational material. 
Reading has no subject matter of its own. 
While the child is acquiring the skills and 
abilities of reading. he is at the same time 
building backgrounds of information that 
are or will be useful to him in arithmetic. 
in geography, in history, or in science. In 
fect. the greater his backgrounds of knowl- 
edee and vocabulary become. the greater 
will be his success in the other subjects. 
But the deaf child may fail to get the mean- 
ing of a sentence because he does not 
carry over to the printed page experience 
with spoken language. The essential mean- 
ing of the sentence may be closed to him. 
as a reader, because he does not compre- 
hend what the words stand for. He must 
have practice in word-study. He must be 
taught to use the dictionary and learn not 
only the meaning of a word as the diction- 
ary gives it. isolated from the context, but 
also the variations in meaning when the 
word is used in other circumstances. 


Vocabulary Building 


Henry first learned the verb to argue in 
his history class when he read “At the 
constitutional convention in 1787, the dele- 
gates argued from May until September. 
among other things about taxation and 
representation.” Because his teacher taught 
the word argue not only in the context in 
which it occurred but in combination with 
other words as well, Henry was able to 
use the word effectively a few days later 
in describing a scene at a baseball game 
here in Boston. He said, in reporting the 
game. “Lou Boudreau argued with the 
umpire. The umpire said the player was 
out and Boudreau said he wasn't... . The 
manager of the White Sox didn’t argue.” 

It is probable that a lack of adequate 
reading vocabulary, more than any other 
deficiency, creates the reluctant reader. 
He is frustrated when he encounters new 
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and difficult words and gives up easily un- 
less we can develop the dictionary habit 
early in his reading career. So word-study 
is an integral part of our reading program, 
We believe, too, that there is a place for 
intelligent guessing as to the meaning of 
words. Most adults do not like to inter. 
rupt their reading to refer to a dictionary. 
Children feel the same way—unless they 
are blocked in the effort to get the mean- 
ing from a paragraph. We carry on exer. 
cises in the study of word families and try 
to help the child look for the root and infer 
meanings if possible. Our regular proce. 
dure is to read without interruption, if 
possible, and then to look up unfamiliar 
words and study them until they become 
permanent additions to the child’s vocab- 
ulary. 


Grammatical Principles 


It has been popular in recent years to 
decry the study of grammar—with the re- 
sult that many students today, both hear- 
ing and deaf, end their formal schooling 
without an understanding of the basie 
principles underlying sentence structure. 
Much time is spent on various kinds of 
language exercises described as “natural” 
or “functional.” These exercises are de- 
signed to help students understand Eng- 
lish which is addressed to them, and to 
read, write, and speak English themselves. 
Certainly no one can quarrel with “fune- 
tionalism” in acquiring language skills, 
and no one advocates returning to teaching 
the parsing of individual words or the con- 
jugation of verbs without making the time 
association clear. or memorizing rules 
without concern for their application. We 
believe in the natural method and use it 
all day long every day. But we also be- 
lieve that our deaf children will not only 
learn to use English more effectively but 
will learn to read more competently if 
they know something of the grammatical 
principles on which language usage is 
based. In the earliest years of educating 
the deaf child we deal with the simplest 
forms of sentence structure, and he may 
well get the meaning of a short sentence 
without any knowledge of grammar. But 
bigger ideas may require more compli- 
cated sentence structure and, as we pro 
gress, we must not only teach the ordinary 
phrases that occur in simple sentence con- 
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struction but add the independent or paren- 
thetical expressions which often serve to 
beautify our language. It is helpful if the 
reader's knowledge of grammar enables 
him to recognize the subject and the predi- 
cate and to tie them together and not be 
confused by the words, words, words of 
the intervening phrases or subordinate 
elements. The children do not balk at the 
technical terms. They take them in their 
stride just as they take on_polysyllabic 
names connected with engines and _air- 
planes or with fabrics and fashions. Chil- 
dren like the challenge of hard work if 
success is a reasonable expectation; and a 
knowledge of grammatical terminology 
makes the correction of English much 
easier for both pupil and teacher. 


Choice of Materials 


Our reading program introduces the 
individual child to the reading of factual, 
informational material, as well as to chil- 
dren’s literature. During the school day 
each child is expected to learn to read the 
language of arithmetic, the language of 
geography, the language of history, and the 
language of science as well as his basic 
readers. In addition to this, each evening 
our children have the opportunity of 
going to the Gawith Room, our library for 
the younger children, for forty minutes of 
independent reading. Here the child meets 
not only the literature which appeals to 
the imagination and the emotions but in- 
formational material as well. A teacher is 
always present to help in the choice of 
books and to explain difficult words and 
expressions. The books for this library 
are chosen with care because we feel that 
the suitability of a book is of great impor- 
tance when independent reading is begin- 
ning. We are concerned with the appear- 
ance of the books, their design, and their 
illustrations as well as the English the 
author employs. Happily, these days, it is 
possible to find a wide variety of attrac- 
tive books employing many old familiar 
words but introducing on each page a rea- 
sonable number of new words and ideas 
which demand a moderate effort on the 
child’s part. These books are placed on 
the library shelves and tables, grouped ae- 
cording to their difficulty. Each child 
knows where to find the books suitable to 
his reading level and interests and can 
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make his own selection. After all, we want 
the book to find the child in a hospitable 
frame of mind. A hospitable frame of 
mind is just as important in creating an 
interest in reading as it is indispensable 
in a conversational setting! We want the 
child to approach the new book with an- 
ticipation, not with his mind set against it. 
We cannot understand either conversation 
or written language if we are bristling with 
opposition before we find out the ideas 
behind the words. In a hospitable frame 
of mind, however, we may possibly add to 
our thinking and our experience. Other- 
wise, why read? Certainly no program of 
reading will succeed unless the chief em- 
phasis is on grasping ideas and_ incor- 
porating them in the reader’s thinking. 
Because reading is an individual expe- 
rience, we are not equally successful with 
all pupils, of course. You and I see many 
people every day — people with normal 
hearing — who read no books from one 
year's end to the next. They may read the 
daily papers, the popular magazines, or 
the “funny books,” but I am thinking in 
terms of books containing factual, infor- 
mational material, or of books that might 
fall in the category labeled literature. 
Our mental growth is far from a simple 
matter easily estimated and analyzed. One 
must practice the doing of things even be- 
fore one knows how to do them. As im- 
possible as that sounds, it is the simple 
necessity of learning any art or craft. We 
have to cook before we know how to cook. 
We learn to sew by sewing. We have to 
hammer and saw before we can become 
carpenters. We have to teach before we 
really know how to teach. And we have to 
subject the children to the practice of read- 
ing exercises which they will not always do 
well at first. It will take a great deal of 
reading before these children accomplish 
the satisfactions of being skillful readers. 
But in the Middle School we constantly 
work at developing good reading habits 


and _ skills. 


The Development of Taste 
\ little earlier I mentioned taste in 
reading. If it is true that the mind, like 
the body, grows by what it feeds on. guid- 
ance in individual reading is extremely im- 
portant. Ralph is an ardent baseball fan 
and a well-informed one, too. But left to 








his own devices he would have read noth- 
ing but baseball stories at one stage of his 
development. We would have been horri- 
fied at feeding him nothing but cherry pie, 
which he also loved. A more balanced 
reading diet has provided him with a splen- 
did fund of general information which is 
a natural stepping stone to better under- 
standing, without robbing him of his sat- 
isfactions in the field of baseball. 

Should I mention “funny books” while 
we are on the subject of taste in reading? 
Some of my most intellectual grown-up 
friends follow the doings of their “little 
friends” in the daily papers. I do not ques- 
tion their taste. They read a great many 
more erudite books than I do, so I do not 
worry about the dwarfing of their minds. 
Our situations have been somewhat dif- 
ferent, however. Each year for many years 
I have been responsible for carrying out, 
with about fifty children, a reading pro- 
gram such as | have just outlined. I have 
lived with the children in a_ boarding 
school. After a week end of visiting rela- 
tives and kind friends and the accumula- 
tion of a few days’ mail. I have often had 
to collect and dispose of a bushel basket 
overflowing with “funny books.” The com- 
petition with the library is overwhelming! 
Perhaps I should dismiss the subject of the 
comics by saying that most of them are the 
essence of ugliness to say the least. They 
have their good points, to be sure. My 
plea is simply not to permit them to crowd 
out the more worthwhile material. 

I read once that “Only that man can 
hope to secure a liberal education who has 
the. mastery of two sets of symbols: the 
literate symbol, the letter. an element in 
word formation, and the numerical svym- 
bol, the figure, the equation, the letter that 
has numerical significance.” I must con- 
fess I lost hope at once of acquiring a lib- 
eral education because in spite of my name, 
I am no master of figures. As the years 
have gone by, I have become reconciled 
with a degree of sadness to be sure—to 
this lack of liberal education. Confiden- 
tially, the only arithmetic I’ve ever found 
on my professional assignments had to do 
with the number facts in all four processes 
between 1 and 10—and I managed to mas- 
ter them. Personally, I have found that 
despite my lack of proficiency in mathe- 
matics. the mechanical devices of today 


add up both my wise and my foolish pur. 
chases and subtract them from my rap. 
idly vanishing bank balance—pushing the 
time of my retirement ever farther into 
the future! But I am aware of all this be. 
cause I have been able, to a modest de. 
gree at least, to become acquainted with 
the literate symbol—the letter—with which 
this paper is concerned. I would like to be 
able to help deaf children do as much. 

We hope, in the Middle School, not only 
to give the reading tools to our children 
but to teach them to use them well. We 
want them to learn to read not just to 
serve as a convenience, but for intelligent 
delight. Just as you and I can, they can 
learn about humanity by living among 
people. But they can learn more about 
themselves and their environment. and 
they can learn how to interpret their own 
experiences in relation to the multiplicity 
of human experiences, and they can learn 
more about the great minds of the past and 
the present if they are able to read what 
lies between the covers of books with com- 
prehension and appreciation. 


A LESSON PLAN FOR TEACH. 
ING IN ADVANCED CLASSES 


Dr. Doctor: As I said previously, | am 
certain that we all agree that language is 
the most important subject to be taught to 
the deaf, inasmuch as this is the basic 
form of communication from which. all 
other forms stem. However, just where 
the line of demarcation between the teach- 
ing of reading and the teaching of language 
to the deaf begins or ends. is a point Ido 
not consider myself capable of deciding; 
and I am not at all certain that it is a 
point that needs deciding. There is much 
to be said for education served up along 
cafeteria lines. and there is something to 
he said also, for education that is served 
up family style! The demonstration, yes 
terday. of the class in language by Sister 
Mary Teresita of the Boston School, was 
really a demonstration in language, rea¢- 
ing. speechreading. speech and more. It 
was. in my opinion, serving up education 
to the deaf child in family style. In fact, 
Sister. it was not only a family dinner, it 
was a regular New England Thanksgiving 
feast. 

For twenty years or more the standard 
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tests given at Gallaudet College to entering 
students show them to be weak in Para- 
graph Meaning and in Vocabulary. I am 
quite certain that virtually every school 
for the deaf in the country has found out 
the same thing. I believe that one way 
for a student to find out the meaning of a 
paragraph. or a chapter, or a book, is to 
write out his idea of the meaning of the 
paragraph, or chapter, or book, and have 
the teacher correct it. This procedure in- 
volves the use of language. I believe that 
one way to increase one’s vocabulary (and 
I realize that it is not the only way) is to 
use new words in one’s written composi- 
tion. This, also, involves the use of lan- 
guage. So this morning if you question 
my plan for teaching reading in the ad- 
vanced department because it is more of a 
plan for teaching language, then question 
it you may, and my blessings be upon you! 

During the past year at Gallaudet Col- 
lege we have had each teacher-in-training 
be responsible for making out a lesson plan 
for a full week’s program in reading for an 
advanced class in the Kendall School. The 
teacher trainee, with assistance, plans the 
program for the entire week, following a 
fairly set pattern with the lesson unit be- 
ginning on Friday. This enables those pu- 
pils who wish to do some of the work in 
the library over the week end to do so, It 
is a bit surprising to see how many actual- 
ly do make use of the week end in doing 
library work. The study plan is typed and 
a mimeographed copy is given to each 
tecaher-in-training, to each pupil in the 
class in reading, to Prof. Hugo Schunhoff, 
the Principal, to Miss Isabelle Walker, the 
Supervising Teacher, and to Mrs. Hilda 
Williams and Mrs. Mary LaRue, teachers 
in the advanced department. Learning 
how to follow the typed lesson plan for a 
week is excellent practice for teaching the 
pupils how to follow directions. One of 
the students remarked. “Why, I did not 
know that a teacher had to know on Mon- 
day what he was going to teach on Fri- 
day.” With a slight tremor of the con- 
science I pointed out to him that in the 
college catalogue the course description 
stated that both theory and practice of 
teaching reading was given. So the follow- 
ing outline, I beg of you to remember, is 
based upon both the theory and the prac- 
tice of teaching reading to the deaf! 
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Friday: Reading Readiness 

Although I am quite sure that the term 
reading readiness should not be used for 
an advanced class in reading, I do think it 
is a meaningful term for all classes. One 
lesson has to be used to introduce the stu- 
dent to the poem or to the story, and to at- 
tempt to impress upon him that reading is 
interesting. In commenting upon our les- 
son plan for this year one student re- 
marked that on Friday we always started 
out reading with rose colored glasses, but 
on every Thursday we always ended up 
with spectacles that had the same old 
window pane glass. Be that as it may, a 
few students may survive with bits of a 
rose color tint in the window pane glass. 

In introducing the lesson there is an ex- 
cellent opportunity to make use of visual 
and auditory aids. In teaching a poem, 
say, “The Wreck of the Hesperus,” we can 
use pictures of a schooner, an old salt, a 
lighthouse, and auditory aids like a bell to 
illustrate a fog bell. All of these aids are 
merely aids to be used in getting across 
the idea of the story in the poem or essay. 
We strike our real difficulty, however, in 
presenting some poem like Masefield’s 
“Sea Fever,” which deals with a much 
more abstract idea. 


Monday: Library Reference 

The plan for Monday is to do library 
reference work. This hour is to be spent in 
the library and not in the classroom. Per- 
sonally, I believe this change of location 
helps to make the student realize a closer 
connection between a library and the act 
of locating information. 

If we were studying the poem, “The 
Wreck of the Hesperus.” we looked up in 
one or two books about the life of Long- 
fellow. Secondly, we filled in outline maps 
of the eastern and southern parts of the 
United States and located such places as 
Norman’s Woe and the Spanish Main, 
after first finding these places in an atlas. 
Thirdly, we showed the pupils another 
poem written by Longfellow. This proce- 
dure sometimes helps to do away with 
such sentences as “The poem ‘The Rainy 
Day’ was written by the man who wrote 
‘The Wreck of the Hesperus.’ ” 

Also, during the hour in the library we 
have the students look up the words classi- 
fied under the heading “Reading Vocabu- 
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lary. All of us use a spoken vocabulary, 
a written vocabulary, and a reading vocab- 
ulary. Therefore, might it not be a good 
idea to teach vocabulary under these three 
different heads. considering the great 
amount of course work to be covered in 
such a short time. Thus the words in the 
reading vocabulary are looked up during 
the hour in the library. 

Sometimes. | am almost tempted to say 
that in the advanced classes for the deaf 
the language problem and the reading 
problem both tend to fade away before the 
vocabulary problem. This past spring a 
large number of our Gallaudet College stu- 
dents took the Civil Service Examination. 
A number failed, and in almost every case 
it was because of a weakness in vocabu- 
lary. It was interesting to note, however. 
that these students that failed had had a 
varied academic background, coming from 
all types of schools and classes for the 
deaf. and having been taught by all the 
various methods. 

Thus during the library hour on Mon- 
day, our students look up the life of the 
author in more than one book, fill in an 
outline map after consulting the atlas. 
look up another poem or story by the 
author being studied. and look up the 
meanings of words in the Reading Vocab- 
ulary which may help the pupil to com- 
prehend his reading of the poem or short 
story. 


Tuesday: Paragraph Meaning 


On Tuesday the pupils are asked to bring 
to class a paragraph written the night be- 
fore, in which they explain briefly the 
story, the meaning, or the important idea 
of the poem. This paragraph is written on 
the blackboard. where the language mis- 
takes are corrected. The use of new words 
from the poem or elsewhere is noted. Al- 
though mistakes in language and in vocab- 
ulary are noted, the main point is to see if 
the pupil understands the meaning of the 
poem. Frequently. if the story is too ab- 
stract for the deaf. it is necessary to tell 
another story, similar in meaning, which 
uses a more concrete illustration. This 
shifting from concrete to abstract illustra- 
tions, and from abstract to concrete, is in 
some ways a major point of difference be- 
tween the teaching of deaf students and 
hearing students. It might be well to bear 
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this point in mind when we hear people 
advocating the complete integration of deaf 
and hearing pupils in schools and classes, 
based on the assumption that the only dif. 
ficulty in the education of the deaf is that 
the deaf cannot hear. 


Wednesday: Written and Spoken 
Vocabulary 

On Wednesday words from a selected 
list from the poem or story are used for 
language work. Surely, being able to use 
a word in a sentence is a fairly good way 
toward making that word a part of one’s 
written vocabulary, which sooner or later 
may be carried over into one’s reading 
and speech vocabulary. A meaningful ae- 
tivity usually leads to a more meaningful 
composition, so a meaningful written vo- 
cabulary should be of greater assistance 
in developing a meaningful reading and 
speech vocabulary, and vice versa, toward 
a better language vocabulary. 

If time cannot be taken in the reading 
class for drill on speech and speechread- 
ing, certainly the words used in the reading 
class should be used for practice in the 
speech and speechreading hour. Just as on 
Monday when stress is put on finding the 
meaning of words that are important in 
reading, and as time is spent in language 
on the words that will be very useful in 
writing. so the words that are drilled on 
in speech and speechreading should be 
those words that one is more apt to use 
in conversation. In the poem, “The Wreck 
of the Hesperus.” as in any poem having 
rhyme, use can be made of this factor. The 
words day and May, mouth and _ south, 
sand and land, offer excellent material 
along this line. Rhythm can be shown by 
scanning a line of poetry and showing the 
long and short accents, such as 

His pipe’ was In’ his mouth’. 
Any physical rhythm, such as stamping, 
clapping. and swaying, can be used with 
the poem. Miss Marjorie Magner of the 
Clarke School demonstrated this point so 
very well yesterday in her talk, “Begin- 
ning Speech for Young Deaf Children.” 
Now if we can carry her ideas on to the 
advanced department and connect speech 
rhythm to rhythm in poetry, all of which 
is connected to a story, speech patterns may 
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prove to be even more of a meaningful 
experience for the pupil. 


Thursday: Original Composition 


On this day the students are asked to 
bring in an original composition based on 
the main point in the story. It might be 
that in connection with this poem they 
would be asked to write on the idea of 
sometime in their life when they were told 
not to do something by their parents, their 
teacher, or their supervisor, and yet in 
spite of all the warnings they went ahead, 
and as a result, like the skipper on the 
Hesperus, they met disaster. Such an as- 
signment should be a fairly good way of 
checking on actus! reading comprehension. 
We must be careful and remember that in 
teaching reading, although the near look 
may be concentrated on vocabulary, the 
far look must be concentrated on the idea 
or ideas in the poem or story, And I am 
wondering if this is not one place where 
some of us may be failing to do our best 
in the teaching of reading to the deaf. I 
know myself that it is far easier to teach 
some grammatical rule or some one word 
rather than some idea, because in most 
ases the grammatical rule or word is 
fairly concrete, whereas the idea may 
border on the abstract. It has been so well 
said that a child must learn to read in 
order to read to learn, and I am wondering 
if this teaching of ideas to the deaf child 
is not one of the places in which all of us 
could attempt to make greater progress. 


Summary 


Thus we have a lesson plan in reading 
for a week. Certainly we all know it is a 
slow and tedious process and we must not 
become too disturbed if our weekly lesson 
plan does not always work out as we plan 
it, for it seldom does; but probably one of 
the many fine qualities which we may get 
from those more experienced teachers of 
the deaf is in watching them make a lan- 
guage, or a speech, or a reading lesson 
out of something which was not on the 
scheduled list of events. If you were in the 
demonstration class this morning and 
saw Miss Mulholland of the Horace Mann 
School teaching an advanced class in read- 
ing, you have seen her teaching virtually 
in one hour what I have outlined for a 
week’s program. Miss Mulholland was a 
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one-woman band. Reading was the bass 
drum, but she was also teaching speech, 
speechreading, vocabulary, public speak- 
ing and current events. 


In conclusion, I would like to stress the 
fact that we, as teachers of reading, must 
also be interested in reading ourselves if 
we are to stimulate our students. We may 
get a bit bored wrecking the Hesperus 
each spring, but at least we can do our ut- 
most to pretend that we are not bored, and 
possibly by pretending long enough we 
may actually find ourselves quite en- 
thralled and manage to keep some of that 
zest for teaching and for reading that Keats 
wrote about when he first looked into a 
copy of Chapman’s Homer, 


“Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 


An International Course in Audiology 
is to be organized at Groningen University, The 
Netherlands, in which the deaf and the hard of 
hearing child will be the feature of the program. 

The following subjects will be discussed: 1. 
General aspects of paedo-audiology; psychology 
of hearing and nonhearing; hearing and speech. 
2. Special techniques for testing hearing loss in 
young children; psychological testing of acousti- 
cally handicapped children; differential diagnosis 
and treatment; choice of school. 3. Factors 
governing the development of speech in children; 
loudness function, recruitment factor and speech 
deafness. 4. Selection and use of hearing aids 
for children; group amplifiers; principles and 
practice of auditory training; procedures in teach- 
ing speech; evaluation of auditory discrimination 
and speechreading skill; modern equipment in the 
special school; the integrated program for the 
speech-deaf child. 5. Research frontiers in paedo- 
audiology. 

Cooperation will be established with the Royal 
Institute for the Deaf and with the School for 
Hard of Hearing Children, both at Groningen. 

This course, which is scheduled for June 1-4, 
1953, runs in connection with the International 
Congress of Audiology at Leyden University, 
June 5 and 6, and with the Fifth International 
Congress of Otorhinolaryngology, June 8-13, at 
Amsterdam. The subscription for members has 
been fixed at 50 Dutch guilders. If it appears 
desirable a two-day introduction course will pre- 
cede the main course. The official language of 
the course is English. Those who propose to 
participate are requested to send their applica- 
tions to Dr. H. C. Huizing, General Secretary, 
182 Oostersingel, Groningen, Holland. Applicants 
will please print names. 
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MOLLY MATHER’S MAILBOX 


os THING I want to talk about this 
month, including the letters | want to 
quote, turns on the subject of enjoyment. 
Of capacity for enjoyment on the part of 
people who do not hear well. Of keen 
pleasure in things and events experienced, 
which did not depend on hearing. In her 
discussion of old age in the January Mail- 
box, Mrs. Woodruff mentioned something 
about deaf and hard of hearing persons 
being on the defensive in regard to their 
handicap. It is true, many of us are on 
the defensive at times. the world being 
geared to the normally hearing: but I sub- 
mit there is nothing of the defensive atti- 
tude in maintaining that it is possible to 
enjoy innumerable things without hearing. 
What set me off on this tack was a letter 
I received a few days ago from the mother 
of a small deaf child, who wrote, with ob- 
vious astonishment. “Why, he actually 
seemed to enjoy Christmas as much as a 
hearing child would.” I recall a remark 
made by a teacher of the deaf several years 
ago, to the effect that of course the little 
deaf children were deprived of the most 
beautiful part of Christmas since they could 
not hear the lovely Christmas carols. 
Remarks like that always make me want 
to splutter and emit sounds like pfui! or 
drop into old fashioned slang like “Aw, 
come off!” There-are infinite numbers of 
things that may be enjoyed without hear- 
ing—things to do, things to see, things to 
think about, things to read, things to eat 
and wear and play with. It would be silly 
to try to itemize them, but I can at least 
tell about an enjoyable evening | had in 
Hollywood just a day or two ago. I was 
wandering up and down Hollywood Boule- 
vard with a young man friend, who, | 
hasten to say, has normal hearing, so was 
not selective in his tastes as far as the five 
senses go. We window-shopped, and then 
we went to the Brown Derby for dinner. 
The Brown Derby at Hollywood and Vine 
is my favorite Hollywood eating place. It 
is the original Brown Derby, the first one 
established. The ceilings are high, and the 
walls are covered with pen and ink sketches 
of several generations of motion picture 
actors. There are so many that it is an 
evening's entertainment to identify them. 
Nobody I have ever met can identify them 
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all, but almost anybody can recognize a 
few of them, if it is only Douglas Fair. 
banks Sr. or Jimmy Durante, who is un. 
mistakable because his nose requires two 
separate drawings in two separate frames, 

Once when I| was at dinner there, Jimmy 
Durante himself was dining, right under 
his own portrait. Miss Ada Hill. of the 
\merican Hearing Society, was with me. 
and we both had a thrill from the coinei- 
dence. 

\lmost every time I visit this particular 
Brown Derby, some movie star or other is 
there, dining inconspicuously with friends, 
Once it was Arthur Treacher, and _ last 
night it was Charles Coburn, sans monocle, 
but still with his characteristic smile. 

The food is always excellent at the Brown 
Derby. and the waiters are invariably 
friendly and never patronizing. The one 
we had that evening was a rosy cheeked 
boy. who looked as if he might be a college 
sophomore trying to break into the movies. 
\ll the waiters wore smart. bright red 
jackets, and were very attentive. 


Browsing; and “The Little Review” 


\fter dinner. we window-shopped some 
more, and finally reached the Pickwick 
Bookshop, several blocks up the Boulevard. 
This is one bookstore where nobody frowns 
at browsers. In fact, there are signs all 
around, inviting you to “browse as long 
as you like.” Innumerable persons were 
taking advantage of the invitation, standing 
between stacks, sitting on the floor with 
books piled around them, absently walking 
up and down with their eyes glued on 
books. There are new books and second 
hand books, fifty cent books and _ fifty 
dollar books, and there are pictures of 
“Mr. Pickwick.” who is supposed to give 
you a good price on anything you buy. 

My companion bought a copy of one of 
Robert Chambers novels with a bookplate 
indicating that the volume had _ belonged 
to William Randolph Hearst. Why he 
wanted a book by Robert Chambers or a 
bookplate of William Randolph Hearst’s is 
a mystery, but that is what he bought. 

| bought a new book, just published, but 


with nostalgic connotations going back 
more than thirty years. It was the Little 
Review Anthology, put together by Mar- 
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garet Anderson, former editor of the maga- 
zine, and published by Hermitage House. 
I had only to take one look inside the covers 
to know that I must have it. for I was one 
of the early subscribers to the Little Re- 
view, and it provided part of my education. 
I was young and ignorant when I began 
reading it, but I learned a lot from it. 

My subscription came rather by accident. 
I was visiting a friend in New York in 
1917, and I had told her that I wanted 
to see Greenwich Village, which I knew 
only from books and magazine stories. We 
took the Fifth Avenue bus to Washington 
Square, and walked down toward Fourth 
Street. There. facing Washington Square, 
was a little tea room, below the level of 
the street and named “The Mad Hatter.” 
The steps bore an inscription, “Down the 
Rabbit Hole.” and when we went down the 
steps we found a small room with a half 
dozen small tables and benches. We had 
some wonderful chocolate cake and tea for 
twenty-five cents each. We sat enjoying 
the cake and admiring the drawings and 
inscriptions on the walls, when my friend 
fell into conversation with a girl at the 
next table. I had been eyeing her with 
avidity, because she was the first woman 
with bobbed hair I had ever seen, and the 
first woman I had ever seen smoking a 
cigarette. (Remember. this was in 1917. 
and I was from the Middle West. ) She 
was friendly and talkative, and she told us 
she was from Chicago, and was on the 
staff of a new magazine called The Little 
Review. She expatiated on the quality of 
the magazine, and my friend, as a pleasant 
gesture, handed her two dollars to make 
me a present of a year’s subscription. 

When I returned to Kansas City, I began 
reading The Little Review. In its pages I 
met for the first time many writers who 
have since become world famous—Ben 
Hecht, Edgar Lee Masters, Ezra Pound. 
Djuna Barnes, Ernest Hemingway. Ger- 
trude Stein, Vachel Lindsay, Dorothy Rich- 
ardson, James Joyce. and many others. | 
did not always understand what they were 
talking about, but I was fascinated with 
what they said and the way they said it, 
and my education in modern ideas, started 
some years earlier with Elbert Hubbard 
and the Philistine, proceeded. I continued 
subscribing to it for several years, and one 
of my poignant regrets is that I did not 
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save all the issues. Now I have the Little 
Review again, and I am enjoying it be- 
yond words. 

Shopping in Norway 

To continue our treatise on enjoyment, 
here is a letter from a hard of hearing 
woman who spent last summer in Europe, 
and who writes delightfully of her experi- 
ences: 

Dear Molly Mather: 

Mary and I had great fun shopping in Lille- 
hammer. You would have adored the place. We 
left the Norwegian coastwise cruiser at Trond- 
heim, on the return from the Cape, and went 
to Lillehammer by rail, through country that re- 
minded me constantly of Colorado. We stayed 
at the Victoria Hotel, and just across the street 
was the Victoria Terrassen, a gay, outdoor place, 
where one could eat or drink or dance or listen 
to the music or do all four. There were various 
terraces and hundreds of boxes filled with the 
brightest flowers imaginable. Everywhere we 
went, we found these outside terraces, although 
in some places they were inclosed in glass. 

Lillehammer is one of the older Norwegian 
towns not yet spoiled by too much modernism. 
All of the little coastal towns which were bombed 
have been rebuilt with plain gabled houses that 
could be American homes in almost any American 
village. In Lillehammer, we found plenty of old 
houses with projecting upper stories and little 
balconies filled with potted plants. 

There is an old museum there, too, that we en- 
joyed. It is an outdoor place, sprawling all over 
a hill, and consisting of very old buildings which 
have been moved there from various sections to 
let the moderns know what life was like cen- 
turies ago. Churches, farm houses, store houses, 
homes of the wealthier classes, all were built of 
logs and all contained the furnishings of those 
early days. In the better homes, the white tiled 
stoves reached from floor to ceiling, and of course 
there was a great deal of carving, hand woven 
materials from towels to tapestries, paintings, 
dishes, and cooking utensils. In the store houses, 
which were built on stilts because of the damp- 
ness, there were dried fish and meats and huge 
wooden bowls filled with grains, breads, and other 
foods. In one of the buildings there was a case 
full of old ornaments and jewelry which Sigrid 
Undset had collected and donated to the Museum. 

* * & 


On one of our walks in Balestrand we came to 
a charming brown cottage set in a yard that 
was filled to the very corners with the brightest 
of flowers. That, and the adjoining studio, faced 
on the Fjord. We went into the studio and im- 
mediately a genlte faced, white haired lady left 
her easel and apparently called her daughter, 
because a lovely young blonde came in to wait 
on us. Mary bought a small oil painting, but I 
bought only Christmas cards and tags. As we 
went out, I was attracted by the front of the 
cottage, which was decorated with carvings and 
paintings. As we were so appreciative, the young 
lady, Miss Normann, offered to show us some 
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GRANDEUR AND THE SPIRIT OF PEACE, IN ONE OF HANS DAHL’S PAINTINGS 
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of the rooms downstairs. That was the best part 
of our morning adventure, because the rooms 
were filled with Norwegian antiques, carved chests 
and chairs, a quaint old fireplace, handwoven 
hangings and table covers, and chests filled with 
old china. 

The next morning we took a walk in another 
direction and came to the studio of the late Hans 
Dahl, now used as a summer home by his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Wiese. This was a much more pre- 
tentious place, as Dahl was a well known artist. 
This studio had an overhanging upper floor, and 
there were gargoyles at every gabled corner. Mrs. 
Wiese came to the door and admitted us to the 
studio, which was filled with large oil paintings. 
There were five in particular that I liked. The 
figures were almost life sized, against backgrounds 
of magnificent Norwegian scenery. There was 
one beautiful blonde girl who modelled for each 
painting, sometimes alone and sometimes with 
another girl. 

Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany was a_ personal 
friend of Dahl’s, and Mrs. Wiese pointed out a 
carved barrel chair in which the Emperor had sat 
and talked with Hans Dahl just four days before 
Germany declared war on Serbia in 1914. 

After we had talked with Mrs. Wiese a while. 
she offered to show us the living room. The house 
is a museum in itself, larger and more imposing 
than the Normann cottage. There were many 
windows facing the Fjord, and at each one were 
white curtains with full length bands of Hard- 
anger embroidery, which Mrs. Wiese’s mother 
had made. Every piece of furniture was a gem, 
and I could have spent an hour or two looking 
around, but we couldn’t impose further on such 
friendly hospitality. We considered ourselves 
fortunate to have had two such delightful little 
adventures not listed in our itinerary. 

Laura STOVEL 
Washington, D. C. 


A Nursery School in Oslo 


Just to carry on the picture of Norway 
a while longer, I should like to quote from 
another letter, received yesterday from a 
teacher of the deaf in Oslo. She spent last 
year in the United States. and we became 
great friends. 

Dear Molly Mather: 

The day before Christmas Eve—we call it 
“Little Christmas Eve”—the postman came to my 
office with a package. What a surprise! Natur- 
ally, I put the parcel under our Christmas tree 
at home, and we all felt excited and full of 
curiosity. It is always an exciting time, the 
weeks before Christmas at home and in our school, 
too—full of secrets and preparations for the 
Christmas Eve and for the holidays. Four weeks 
before Christmas, we usually start out with the 
preparations, hanging up the Advent-wreath with 
four candles. The first week, we burn one candle, 
the second week two candles and the last week 
before Christmas we burn all four of them. The 
children open each day small windows in their 
Advent calendars. We are busy like beavers all 
together baking special cookies. All 77 children 
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in our nursery school had baking days, when they 
wore big white caps on their heads like real chefs, 
rolling out cookies and putting them in the stove. 
They loved it, and our deaf and hard of hearing 
babies got quite a bit of vocabulary in this way. 

You know we in Europe, except in England, 
celebrate Christmas on Christmas Eve. Four 
o'clock in the afternoon all the church bells are 
ringing in the Christmas Eve, and all people are 
going to church, even those who are not too 
enthusiastic church visitors on other days. Here 
in Oslo it is getting dark about half past three. In 
the church yard, candles are burning on all the 
graves, and a special ceremony for children is 
held at the church. After returning home, the 
candles on the Christmas tree are lighted and 
the door into the sitting room, which was closed 
for some days, is opened and the children are 
dancing around the tree, singing Christmas songs. 
Later on, they unwrap their presents. For chil- 
dren, it is the most delightful evening in the 
whole year. We adults are usually tired and 
exhausted and happy to settle down. 

We have now twenty deaf and hard of hearing 
children in our nursery school, three times a week 
for the older ones, three times for the younger 
ones. Most of the older children are six or seven 
years old, and they will start school in August. 
We hope that the municipality of Oslo will con- 
tinue the work these children started in our 
nursery school and open a special class in one 
of the public schools. The boys and girls are 
quite good lipreaders, use no signs at all. so we 
would prefer to have them together with hearing 
children. 

The younger group—three to five years—are 
very cute. They do not know so much about lip- 
reading, but they are conditioned to it and are 
watching the lips constantly, and they love to 
understand and to be understood. 

One of the boys, a five-year-old, was charac- 
terized last spring by the doctors as profoundly 
deaf, after the curve of his audiogram was taken. 
We made quite a bit of auditory training, as 
preparation to a new auditory test, and condi- 
tioned him to the “learned response.” On the 
test, his curve was raised 40 decibels, a wonder- 
ful, equal curve, and from a profoundly deaf 
child he became a hard of hearing child. Now 
he understands spoken words at a distance of 
tm. With a hearing aid we hope he will be able 
to understand nearly everything, and later on 
perhaps go in a public school. 

Greta HOFFMAN 
Oslo, Norway 


Perhaps | got off the track a little, since 
I started to talk about “enjoyment,” but 
anyhow I have mentioned a number of 
things that I and other people enjoyed. 
Would anybody else like to describe par- 
ticularly enjoyable experiences? The spe- 
cial purpose of the Mailbox is to provide 
opportunities for discussion by and about 
the hard of hearing. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo.tiy MATHER 








AN EDUCATOR OF THE DEAF WHO HAS 
REVOLUTIONIZED HIS FIELD 


By JoserHine B. TIMBERLAKE 


N the early fall of 1925, an attractive 
young couple called at the Volta Bu- 

reau and introduced themselves as Mr. and 
Mrs. G. de la Bat of Worcester, South 
Africa. Mr. de la Bat explained that he 
had grown up in the school for the deaf 
in that city, of which his father had been 
the principal. He himself had studied for 
the ministry, but had recently been re- 
quested to assume the principalship of the 
Worcester school and had come to this 
country to see what was being done for 
the deaf here, before deciding whether he 
would accept the offer or would enter an 
American theological seminary for further 
study in his chosen profession. 

The young man explained that the situa- 
tion of his school was entirely different 
from that of the average school for the deaf 
for the reason that in South Africa it was 
necessary to conduct classes in two different 
languages, English and Afrikaans. Since 
the difficulty of learning even one language 
was already so great for the deaf, spoken 
or written communication between the two 
groups was practically impossible; and this, 
the young couple were convinced, made it 
absolutely necessary to use the sign lan- 
guage which provided a common medium 
of communication. 

Because of this, their first visits to schools 
for the deaf in this country had been to 
sign-using schools, and they had met with 
great discouragement because the signs, 
contrary to their expectations, were so 
completely different from the signs used in 
South Africa as to make it impossible for 
them to profit by study along this line. 
Moreover, their observation of the speech 
and lipreading acquired by the deaf whom 
they had known in their own country, had 
not convinced them that it was practicable 
to teach this form of communication. 

Impressed with the calibre of the young 
couple, the Volta Bureau worker felt that 
it would be a great loss to the education of 
the deaf if they did not continue in that 
profession, and she expressed the hope that 
before making a final decision, they would 
visit more American schools. 

Not many days had passed until the 
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GABRIEL DE VOS DE LA BAT, ED.D. 


The photograph lacks his twinkle but shows the firm 
integrity that is responsible for his success 


young man and his wife reappeared at the 
Volta Bureau, this time with radiant faces. 
They had seen children totally deaf from 
birth who were able to make themselves 
understood in spoken language, and who 
could carry out even rather complicated 
oral instructions. More than that, they 
had seen the children talking to one another 
with understanding. They had begun to 
revise their entire stream of thought about 
teaching the deaf. 

After a further series of school visits, 
Mr. and Mrs. de la Bat were both enrolled 
as teachers-in-training at the Clarke School 
for the Deaf in Northampton. After a 
school year there, followed by visits in vari- 
ous parts of the United States and some 
months of further work in England, they 
went back to enter upon an enthusiastic ca- 
reer at the Worcester School. 

From time to time the Volta Review has 
reported upon Mr. de la Bat’s progress and 
upon the strides made under his leadership. 
Also he has contributed to discussions in 
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AN AIR-VIEW OF THE WORCESTER SCHOOL DR. DE LA BAT HAS BUILT 


the Volta Review and has kept abreast of 
progress in this country and others. 

In September 1952 the University of 
Stellenbosch honored itself by granting to 
the Rev. Gabriel de Vos de la Bat the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Education. 
Quotations from the citation follow: 


In 1927 Mr. de la Bat assumed duties as head 
of the school at Worcester. In 1939 he again 
went to the United States and Europe, with the 
assistance of a bursary from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, to make a special study of acoustic 
training and the newest developments in the 
education of the deaf. 

“For more than a quarter of a century, as head 
of the school, he has been devoting himself un- 
tiringly to the task of providing the deaf child 
with the very best opportunities and_ facilities 
for education. ; 

An entirely new school was established on the 
outskirts of Worcester in 1931, and under Mr. 
de la Bat’s guidance it rapidly expanded to the 
large and comprehensive school, so well known 
throughout our country today. His work re- 
vealed not only ability, but also faith, initiative 
and perseverance. It is chiefly due to these 
qualities of the Rev. de la Bat, that the School 
for the Deaf at Worcester is today the largest in 
the Southern Hemisphere and compares favour- 
ably with the best in any part of the world. 
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But the Rev. de la Bat’s greatest merit is not 
so much the expansion of the school, but rather 
that he has continually aimed at attaining only 
the very highest standard of work within the 
school. The Oral Method replaced the finger 
spelling method, and was also adapted for the 
Afrikaans language. He was the first in this 
country to experiment extensively in acoustic 
training. His school today possesses a remark- 
ably well equipped research laboratory, workshop. 
studio, unechoic room, testingroom, darkroom, etc. 

His ingenious system of vocational training and 
his acquisition of a farm of 800 acres, which in 
production and agricultural training are unique 
as far as the deaf are concerned, have produced 
outstanding results. 

He was instrumental in the establishment of 
a school for coloured deaf in the Union of South 
Africa, and a school for Africans in Rhodesia. 

His knowledge and experience have not only 
been confined to his own school, but have been 
at the service of the deaf and also the hard of 
hearing child in other parts of the country. That 
he is today an acknowledged authority in his 
particular field, is proved by the extensive use 
made by other governmental departments and 
kindred organizations of his advice and service.” 


It is especially interesting to note that 
the degree was awarded by the Chancellor 
of the University, Dr. D. F. Malan, because 


(See “Educator,” page 160) 
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THE PARENTS TALK IT OVER 


ETTERS which were written during the 
summer of 1952 are coming in, con- 
taining news of vacation activities as well 
as other progress. We have here excerpts 
from the letters of two roundabout groups. 
all of which were written in the past few 


months, although some of them reflect 
thoughts and opinions that have been 


gleaned through the years. 


First the mother of a six-year-old who 
understands much but still has very little 
speech introduces a provocative topic. 


How Can We Make “Good Mixers’? 


I wonder if you roundabouters have diffi- 
culty, especially those of you who have 
only one child, with your child’s attitude to- 
ward playing with other children. So many 
doctors stress playing with children, and 
yet it is so very hard to find children to 
accept Ronnie in their play. Ronnie is 
ready to play or join the party, but due to 
his inability to talk, the majority of chil- 
dren resent him and therefore bully him 
out of their way. Ronnie is not an aggres- 
sive child, so he leaves the group very 
quickly and plays by himself in his own 
way. He depends more and more on me 
for his entertainment. It worries me, as 
he would benefit immensely from associat- 
ing with other children. Perhaps one of 
these days that will work out also. 

Mrs. C. ( 


Mrs. D. J. C. 


she tells of Susan, 


has a suggestion, but first 
who is seven and has a 


severe hearing loss, and three normal 
brothers and sisters, younger and older 
than she. 


This was quite a summer for Susan. She 
acquired a hearing aid and learned to swim. 
I’m afraid that from her point of view the 
latter is by far the more important. She 
has not cooperated with us about using the 
aid. However, she has only had it a few 
weeks, and we are assured by the principal 
at her school that everything will be done 
to have her take advantage of it at school. 
We are hoping that if she finds out for her- 
self how much easier things are with it on 
she will be willing to wear it at home. 

We had never been quite satisfied with 
the hearing tests which Susan had had 
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the past. We were sure that she had more 
hearing than any test had shown; so, this 
summer we took her one one of the uni- 
versity clinics. Instead of putting her in a 
sound proof room and firing sounds at 
her right away, the doctor who worked 
with her talked and played with her before 
he attempted any testing at all. Then he 
did a regular audiometer test after which 
he gave her a skin resistance test, the type 
of which has been described in these col- 
umns in the past. As a result of this test 
he found that she had more hearing than 
we had even dreamed of. It wasn’t much. 
but we had always been told that she had 
none at all. It was determined that she 
has a 72 decibel loss. At the clinic the 
doctor put a hearing aid on her and dem- 
onstrated to our satisfaction how much 
improvement there was in her voice when 
she had the benefit of a hearing aid. We 
realize that she may never be able to fol- 
low conversation with it and that she may 
get only an occasional sound that she can 
anne ‘ly identify, but we believe that the 
little bit that she will get will help her own 
speech, even though she will have to rely 
upon speechreading for what she takes in. 
\t the present time her speechreading is 
good and her speech is poor, so the hearing 
aid may help her where she needs it most. 


Last summer Susan presented quite a 
behavior problem. She was stubborn and 
non-cooperative, but this summer was in 
complete contrast. This was due, at least 
in part I think, to the fact that we have 
for some time been making more of an 
effort to see things from her point of view. 
This year, too, she had been better able to 
understand what is expected of her. | 
think she had a very happy summer. Her 
whole attitude was one of interest and 
good humor. The thing which pleased us 
most was her learning to swim. We do not 
have swimming facilities within our town, 
but the Recreation Commission made ar- 
rangements to transport the children by bus 
to a swimming place some three or four 
miles away. Susan went three times a 
week for her lessons without anyone to 
interpret for her. The instructor told me 
that she did everything that was expected 
of her. Naturally we were pleased at her 
willingness to go alone among hearing chil- 
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dren, and we were also pleased at the 
attitude of the other children toward her. 
They made every effort to understand her 
and to make themselves understood. They 
accepted her for what she is—a normal 
child who cannot hear. It was very heart- 
ening. 

Susan is fortunate, Mrs. C., in having 
brothers and sisters who accept her as one 
of the gang so that their friends do the 
same. There is no doubt that it would be 
harder for her if she were alone. Perhaps 
if those of you who have an only child 
could enroll him in a Sunday School or a 
swimming class or some such small group 
of small children the same age, it would be 
easier for him to adjust himself to playing 
with hearing children. In such a small 
group the problems of a deaf child can be 
explained. It has been my experience that 
once the hearing children realize that your 
child is not “deaf and dumb” but rather a 
child just like themselves except that he 
cannot hear, and hence cannot speak; once 
they realize that, they will be eager to help. 


Mrs. D. J. C. 


Groups Must Be Small 


It is a pleasure to join this roundabout 
group and | know I shall enjoy the friend- 
ship and ideas which these letters bring. 
The problems of each one of us have to be 
faced individually, yet in all cases where a 
child is handicapped there is a commen ap- 
proach. Expecting too much is a mistake 
and yet there must be enough happening 
day by day to keep a child stimulated. | 
have found it so easy to let things slide, 
and then suddenly I wake up with a start to 
the fact that Patsy, who is 14, doesn’t 
know about a very ordinary thing. 

Patsy has a 75 decibel hearing loss, and 
although she has been making an attempt 
to speak ever since she was two, it has only 
been in the last few years that strangers 
have understood her easily. She has worn 
a hearing aid since she was seven, although 
it was almost a year before she used it con- 
tinually. There is an immediate loss of 
tone and clearness in her speech when she 
is without it. 

This year she is repeating the seventh 
grade in Junior High but is working with 
a small group of sight-saving pupils, since 
there are no special classes for hard of 
hearing children in our public school sys- 
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tem. There is, however, one special teacher 
to serve the city’s hearing handicapped, 
with an assistant to do the audiometric ex- 
aminations. Although the school year has 
just begun and so it is hard to predict, I 
believe this arrangement should be very 
satisfactory; the principal and the coun- 
sellor have been very helpful, and it is just 
what I have hoped for for years: individual 
help and the opportunity to take part in 
normal school life. 

I hope Ronnie is enjoying his hearing 
aid, Mrs. C. It should in time enable him 
to hear quite well, I think. It is a good 
thing he likes to listen to music, for I be- 
lieve that will help him in adjusting to his 
aid. I think Mrs. D. J. C.’s suggestion that 
he join groups of children, either in a 
church group or community center art 
class, skating or swimming club, a good 
one. In such groups there is an adult to 
supervise, and that person probably will be 
able to make him feel comfortable and at 
home. It is a situation that has to be nur- 
tured along, but other children soon accept 
the fact that certain youngsters need ex- 
planations. 


Mrs. B. C. 


Striking Out For Himself 


Pat is 17, congenitally deaf, and has no 
usable hearing. 

I hope that you have all enjoyed your 
summer as much as we have ours. One 
of the staff of Pat’s school kindly consented 
to come out again this summer and spend 
six weeks with us helping Pat. His attitude 
was quite different this year. He himself 
suggested that she come if possible, and 
he was most cooperative during his school 
hours. As our children get older, I think 
they begin to realize that they have to dig 
in and try to learn as much as they can. 
The learning years are all too short in 
which to try to close the gap between our 
deaf children and the hearing ones. 

Pat got a job this summer all by him- 
self. It isn’t the kind I might have chosen 
for him, but it was his own idea and he 
personally made all the arrangements. At 
the lake where we spend our summers, our 
cabin is about a mile from a resort hotel, 
so he spent the summer setting pins in the 
hotel bowling alley. There were several 


(See “Parents,” page 162) 
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GIFTS FOR THE VOLTA BUREAU 


OR kind and generous gifts which en- 
able the Bureau to continue widespread 
services in the face of financial difficulties. 
deepest appreciation to the following con- 
tributors is expressed here. 
Adams, Robert D. Adams, Guy H. 


George B. 
Henry A. Aldrich, Alexander 


Albright, Mrs. 


Graham Bell School (Cleveland) Faculty, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell School (Cleveland) Mothers’ 
Oral Club, E. J. Alinquist, Mrs. N. M. Alston, 


Amherst Doctors’ Wives and Interested Friends of 
Jareth Crowe, Mrs. Tim Amundsen, Anonymous 
(3), Carl A. Anderson, Mr. & Mrs. Wm. Ander- 
son, Mr. & Mrs. John Asaro, Audiphone Com- 
pany of Saginaw, Augustinian Fathers, Mrs. B. 
M. Aycrigg, Florence D. Ayers, Mrs. George M. 
Azpell. 

Ida M. Bach, Mrs. John S. Balfour, Mrs. Maude 
L. Ball, Ross Barale, Mrs. Clarence Barclay, 
Florence E. Barrett, Israel Beatman, Mr. & Mrs. 
Robert Bell, Mrs. Winfield Bell, B. Bender, Ruth 
E. Bender, C. G. Benjamin, Josephine Bennett. 
Gertrude Bergen, Archie L. Berman, Mr. & Mrs. 
Victor Bernier, J. T. Berryman, Mrs. Max Bickler. 
Leon J. Biernat, Leo Joseph Blanchard, B. E. 
Blomquist, Mrs. L. G. Bodkin, Margaret Body 
comb, Mrs. Frank J. Boehm, Louis W. Bogart. 
August Bolduc, Daniel D. Bolelli, H. B. Bott, 
Janice Boyd, Margaret R. Breakey, Mrs. Robert 
Brookings, Philip C. Brown, Richard R. Brown, 
Mrs. W. James Brown, Florence M. Browne. 
Martha E. Bruhn, Maude O. Brungard, Lena L. 
Burgdorf, Mrs. Charles Burney, Mrs. Vernon R. 
Burt, Harold Hitz Burton, Mrs. Suzanne G. But- 
man. 

The Calgary League for the Hard of Hearing, 
California Guild for Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Children, Anthony Campagna, Norton Canfield, 
M.D., Mrs. Sylvia Carotta, Josephine Carr, Bar- 
bara-Ann Carter, Mrs. Anthony Caruso, Perry 
Catron, Mrs. Lessie Chamberlain, Mr. & Mrs. 
Boyd Chapman, Jeannette J. Christmas, Alice E. 
Clark, Frank T. Clark, Mrs. Harry F. Clark, 
Mrs. Claire Hoskinson Clifford, Mrs. Helen Cling- 
er, Frank Codispoti, Harry Cohen, Robert H. Cole, 
Mrs. F. J. Coleman, Louis and Elizabeth Costello, 


Mary Pallay Covell, Mrs. Lilian Grosvenor Coville, 


Sam B. Craig, Richard S. Cross, Dr. & Mrs. 
Thomas J. Crowe, Doris E. Cruickshank, Josefina 
Currea, Elizabeth M. Cutler. 

Martin D. Danford, Rev. & Mrs. William H. 
Daniels, M. J. Dardos, M.D., Mr. & Mrs. V. 
D’Auria, James A. Davies, James M. Davis, Mary 
K. Davis, Mrs. Mildred K. Del Rios, Emily del 
Vecchio, Amelia DeMotte, Mrs. Leopold Demuth, 
Mrs. C. A. Deschamps, Lydia Deutsch, Louis M. 
DiCarlo, Mr. & Mrs. Sam DiFiglio, Jr., John 
Donofrio, Mrs. T. Carl Dixon, Captain Jerome F. 
Donovan, Joseph Dorna, Esther A. Douglas, Lt. 
Col. Norman deF. Douglass, Harry L. Doyle. R. 
H. Dromgoole, Mrs. Violet Durgin, Mr. & Mrs. 
Gerald M. Dybdahl. 

Watt W. Eagle, M.D., Mrs. Lowell Eason, East 
Orange Hearing Society, Mrs. A. G. Eldridge. 
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Mr. & Mrs. George H. Ellinwood, Maurice H, 
Ellis, Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, Grace D. Ely, Mrs, 
Amelia C. Euline, Mrs. A. B. Evenstad, Judge and 
Mrs. Harrison W. Ewing, Ola Blan Ewing. 

Mrs. David Fairchiid, Gerald Fales, Mrs. Julia 
Fall, Mr. & Mrs. E. M. Farrell, I. Farovitch, §, 
Feldman, Mrs. Stanley K. Feldman, Mrs. Fred 
Feuerbacher, Dr. & Mrs. G. D. Flaxman, Mrs. 
Edith Flory, F. Ford, Mrs. Bertha M. Foss, Mrs, 
Janet W. Foster, Mrs. Thomas F. Fox, Mrs. James 
D. Francis, Vincent Francis. 

Mr. & Mrs. Joseph Gaito, Helen F. Gardner, 
Mrs. Leo Gisler, Aram Glorig, M.D., Mr. & Mrs, 
M. W. Glosserman, J. P. Goedert, A. H. Goett- 
mann, Mrs. Edith C. Goetz, Mr. & Mrs. L. Gold. 
stein, Victor Goodhill, M.D., Abe Goodstein, 
Murray Gordon, P. L. Gordon, Amelia Perlmutter 
Gorn, Hilda Gottschalk, Mrs. B. P. Graham, Mrs. 
Jerome M. Graham, George D. Grant, Mabel H. 
Gray. Mrs. Harold Greenberg, Abe Greenwald, 
Doris J. Greve, R. H. Griffin, Lula West Grigsby, 
Dr. & Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor, Dr. Mabel H. 
Grosvenor, Maria Gublielmi, Arthur Gunderson, 
Gutmacher Fabrics, Inc., Florence Gutterman. 

Mrs. Stanley Hagerman, William A. Hale, 
Edna Haley, Inis B. Hall, Mrs. George L. Hardy, 
Hattie Harrell, Mr. & Mrs. Raymond P. Harris, 
Chas. C. Harrison, Mrs. Wm. Hartman, Ruth 
Hawkinson, Edna S. Heffner, Marie Hays Heiner, 
Mrs. Eunice L. Heinrichs, Laurette K. Herman, 
Helen Hergh, Robert Hesson, Tracy Higgins, Ada 
M. Hill, Mrs. Ralph J. Hinch, G. M. Holt, Mrs. 
Mary Turner Hopkins, Dwight J. Hotchkiss, Mrs. 
Victor S. Huggins. 

Neloese Ingle, Dr. F. R. Jamison, Mr. & Mrs. 
Morton Jarashow, P. M. Joffe, M.D., Elsie Johan- 
son, Elvera A. Johnson, Mrs. Geraldine M. John- 
son, Harold L. Johnson, Lillian J. Johnson, Kate 
Helen Jones, Mrs. P. R. Jones. 

Arthur A. Kaplan, M.D., Dr. L. Kane, Mr. & 
Mrs. A. Kavic, Mrs. C. H. Keho, Mrs. Wm. Fitch 
Kelley, Clifford Kellogg, Mr. & Mrs. George Kelly, 
Joseph Kelly, Samuel S. Kelly, Jean Keppler, 
Elizabeth B. Key, Lowell H. King, Mabel M. 
King, Janie Kinnier, Evelyn M. Kirchner, Mr. & 
Mrs. J. Konrad, Jacob Kopfstein, Rose Krieger, 
Mrs. Louis Kwitkin. 

M. Landman, Helen S. Lane, Mrs. Marcia A. 
Langdon, Mrs. Shirley Lawrence, Mrs. B. Lazar, 
Mrs. Doris Leff, S. Margaret Le Gore, Mrs. 
Edward Levenson, Edna Levine, Moe Levy. Lucie 
M. Lewin, Robert P. Lewinter, Dr. & Mrs. A. 
Liebman, Nellie A. Linehan. Adolph Loeb, Edwin 
Loewy, Col. & Mrs. N. L. Lord, Mrs. Helen S. 
Lovekin, Mr. & Mrs. John Luisi. 

Mrs. Pau! MacLeod, Rebecca Mack, Mrs. 
Charles R. Macomber, Jr., Marianna Macomber, 
Marjorie E. Magner, Margaret M. Mapes, Mr. & 
Mrs. Carlo Martes, Mrs. Hannah Manshel, Mrs. 
O. J. Marchand, Jr.. Mrs. Betty Jean Martin, 
Mr. & Mrs. Jack A. Mason, Malcolm Mason, Mrs. 
Lucius W. Mayer, Revell McCallum, Mrs. C. D. 
McCormick, R. A. McCullough, Mrs. Eugene T. 
McDonald, Glenn A. McKinnon, Mrs. Louis Me 


(See “Gifts,” page 158) 
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It's the HARRY MOCK SCHOOL 


Founded in 1944 for all children with physical handicaps. This year twelve children are 
receiving residual hearing training. In this photo three children in the primary group are 
enjoying Auditory Training lessons with their teacher, Mrs. Emily Wallace, Speech and 
Hearing Therapist. The equipment is IDEAL, developed and manufactured by Melody 
Master Manufacturing Co., and used in leading schools in the United States and many 


other lands. 


AUDITORY STIMULATION 


There are two basic reasons why those who compare choose IDEAL. (9 out of 10 of the 
last competitive demonstrations resulted in installation of IDEAL.) 


1. Natural sound is better heard. Here is the only real proof. Let a child 
listen to any other equipment alongside IDEAL. Let the child prove, beyond any doubt, 
that the response to auditory clews is quicker. 


2. Natural sound eliminates fatigue. Users enjoy listening to sound so 
clear, so natural, so distinct on IDEAL. They can listen for hours when unpleasant dis- 
tortion is eliminated. 


Because they hear more clearly, without tiring, auricular and academic training of stu- 
dents is speeded. There is IDEAL equipment for individual use at home (which can be 
attached to radio or television) or for any size group. 


IDEAL AUDITORY TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Quality that you can hear, developed and manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


2106 BERWYN AVENUE CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS 


FOR DEMONSTRATION by trained specialist in hearing problems, WRITE TODAY— 
Ask for folder, ““AUDITORY TRAINING DEVELOPS THE HABIT OF HEARING.” 
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OUR MISCELLANY 


New Speech and Hearing Ciinie: Miss 
Jacqueline Keaster, at present assistant professor 
of speech and otology at the State University of 
lowa, has accepted a position as executive direc- 
tor of a new speech and hearing clinic soon to be 
organized at Children’s Hospital in Los Angeles. 
She will take over her new duties in July of this 
year. 

The new clinic will be housed in a building 
now being constructed. It will provide electronic 
and acoustical facilities for all diagnostic needs. 
Dr. Victor Goodhill, senior attending otologist at 
the hospital, plans to coordinate the facilities of 
several departments to build up a complete pro- 
gram under medical supervision, including the 
services of otolaryngologists, pediatricians, psy- 
chologists, and other specialists, so that the child 
wi.h a speech or hearing problem may be studied 
and_ helped. 

Miss Keaster has an admirable background for 
this work. Trained as a teacher of the deaf, as 
a speech correctionist, and as a clinical audiolo- 
gist, she has had both teaching and clinical ex- 
perience at Central Institute for the Deaf, in the 
Davenport, Iowa, Public Schools, and at the State 
University of Iowa Hospitals. 


Hearing Aid Users who expect to attend the 
Coronation of Queen Elizabeth II], and who may 
have a feeling of concern about the upkeep of 
their instruments, may be reassured by a letter 
which the Volta Review has received. It comes 
from a British hearing aid company, Bonochord, 
Ltd. The letter says: “We wish to extend to 
them a very real welcome, and to assure them 
that they need have no worries concerning their 
hearing aid whilst they are our guests. We have 
two Service Departments in London, at 5 Vere 
Street, W-1, and 48 Welbeck Street, W.1, which 
specialize in whilst-you-wait service and stock all 
types of batteries. We also have centres through- 
out the Country and will be pleased to supply 
details on request. We hope that our repair 
services will not be needed, but if they are, 
speedy, courteous, and reliable attention awaits 
our friends at Bonochord.” 


A Wholly Untaught Deaf Man, thirty-fou 
years of age, is the subject of an interesting 
experiment being conducted at the Central New 
York School for the Deaf in Rome. The man, 
Leo Schondelmayer, who is, of course, unable to 
speak as well as to hear, has lived all his life on 
his parents’ farm in Middleville, Michigan. He 
was discovered there by Mr. Stahl Butler, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Michigan Association for 
Better Hearing. With the cooperation of Mr. 
Boyce Williams, consultant for the deaf and the 
hard of hearing in the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Washington, D. C., an arrangement 
was made for Mr. Schondelmayer to receive four 
months of instruction at the school in Rome, 
under the tutelage of Leslie W. Brown. 

Mr. Butler, who has for some time been taking 
an active interest in the problems of deaf adults 
who have had little or no educational opportunity. 
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believes that Schondelmayer has intelligence ac. 
tually above the average. An effort will be made 
to give him a means of communication through 
finger-spelled and written English, and if possible, 
some speech. 

In the early days of the education of the deaf 
in the United States, it was very common to find 
grown men and women among the pupils. An 
entirely untaught deaf adult today, however, is 
a rarity. This spectacular case will be watched 
with great interest, because its findings should 
be applicable to the needs of deaf adults who, 
though they have been given some educational 
opportuni.y, are still very greatly in need of more. 
Mr. Fred L. Sparks, Jr.. Superintendent of the 
Central New York School, calls the question one 
of the greatest challenges that a school for the 
deaf has been asked to meet. 


A New Special Education Building, one of 
only five such buildings in the country, was dedi- 
cated at Syracuse University on February 27, 
1953. At the same time, the University renamed 
its Hearing and Speech Center and dedicated it 
as the Gordon D. Hoople Hearing and Speech 
Center. The center is part of the special educa- 
tion program and is housed in the new building. 

Dr. William M. Cruickshank, Director, Division 
of Special Education for Exceptional Children, 
and Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo, the center’s executive 
professional director, will be working closely with 
the new building’s operations. 

Numerous studies will be made now that the 
building is completed. A few of the proposed 
studies follow: 1. Comparative study of the 
speech and breathing coordination of laryngec- 
tomized and normal subjects; 2. Comparative 
study of speech and breathing coordination of 
cerebral palsied and normal children; 3. Compari- 
son of different lipreading tests. 

Money for the new building came from the 
James Foundation of New York City. Inc., the 
(Association for the Aid of Crippled Children of 
New York City, Inc., and the University. 


The Death ef Dr. C. J. Settles, which 
occurred on January 13, came as a great shock 
to his friends in many parts of the United States. 
He had retired only last September. after twenty 
years as President of the Florida School for the 
Deaf and the Blind. 

A native of Callaway County, Mo., Dr. Settles 
became associated with the education of the deaf 
He had had experience as house- 
father, classroom teacher, and chief executive 
in various schools for the deaf. Among these 
were the Tennessee School, the Pennsylvania 
School, and the Idaho School. 

Several years ago Dr. Settles was President of 
the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf and presided over that organization at one 
of its outstanding meetings, held in St. Augustine 
at the Florida School. He was prominent also 
in the education of the blind. 

Dr. Settles is survived by his wife, who was 
Miss Katharine Fike, and by two children. 


36 years ago. 
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I told my secret 


to the night... 


My son knows I hear his laughter, his 
cries and his sighs—but he doesn’t know 
he is responsible for my hearing them. 
Some day I'll tell him... 

I'll tell him that a few months after 
his daddy and I were married, I noticed 
I couldn’t always catch the end of sen- 
tences. I'll tell him how the glorious 
sounds of every day closed off . . . how 
the birds stopped singing ... the milk- 
man stopped tinkling his bottles . . . the 
children next door stopped laughing. 
And I'll tell him the truth about his dad 
suggesting a hearing aid and how angry 
I got. 

Why? I guess I thought it would 
make me self-conscious. I realize now 
how much of the burden your dad car- 
ried. He watched me grow lonely. He 
heard me cry at night. He worried 
about me during the day. 

But it was you who made me do 
something about it. I went to a hearing- 
aid specialist who showed me the won- 
derful, new hearing aids. I was amazed 
that a hearing aid could weigh so little 
—a few ounces. It was no bigger than 
a package of cigarettes, but what pre- 
cision! 

Yes, | felt self-conscious the first 
time I wore it in public. I felt the same 
way the first time I wore my glasses 
outdoors. But, in a few days, I dis- 
covered that people thought nothing 
about it. They took it for granted. And 
I was so busy listening, I forgot it, too! 

Yes, you're responsible for my hear- 
ing, Son. I did so want to see and feel 
and hear my first baby. 

P.S. I always depend on “Eveready” 
hearing-aid batteries for uniform perform- 
ance. And they last much longer, too! 


The term “EVEREADY” is a trade-mark 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York_17, N. Y. 
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PARENTS LENDING LIBRARY 
A Memerial to Clara Block 


The following books are now in the Clara Block 
Lending Library and may be borrowed by members 
of the Volta Speech Association for the Deaf: 


Raruch, Dorothy: New Ways in Discipline 

Davis, Hallowell, M.D.: Hearing and Deafness, 
A Guide for Laymen 

Ewing, Irene R. and Alex. W. G.: 
and the Deaf Child 

Keller, Helen: The Story of My Life (1903) 

Lassman, Grace H.: Language for the Preschool 
Deaf Child 

Montague, Margaret Prescott: Closed Doors 

Myklebust, Helmer R.: Your Deaf Child, A Guide 
for Parents 

Ronnei, Eleanor: Learning to Look and Listen 

Ronnei. Eleanor and Por:er, Max and Joan: Tim 
and His Hearing Aid 

Samue'son, Estelle E. and Fabregas, Minnie B.: 
A Treasure Chest of Games for Lip Reading 
Teachers 

Van Riper, C.: 
Methods 

Whitehurst, Mary Wood: Auditory Training for 


Children 


Opportunity 


Speech Correction, Principles and 


In addition to the above books, important back 
numbers of The Volta Review and some bound 
volumes of past years, may also be borrow ed. 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 














REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 

Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 

Children prepared for hearing schools. 

The school is in the suburbs of the city of 

Washington, which offers many educational 

advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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Mr. Julian C. Numbers, brother of Mr. Fred 
C. Numbers of the Western Pennsylvania Scheol 
for the Deaf and Miss Mary E. Numbers of the 
Clarke School, died on February 16 as the result 
of an automobile accident. 

Mr. Numbers served in both World Wars. At 
the time of his death he was filling a responsible 
position with the Western Electric Company in 
connection with defense production, which was 
an outgrowth of his military service. Funeral 
services, with military honors, were held on Feb- 
ruary 19 at the family home in Millington, Mary. 
land. 


Western Reserve University, in coordina. 
tion with the Cleveland Hearing and Speech 
Center Summer Session, will have over 300 chil. 
dren and adults available for observation and 
clinical practice. Demonstration classes wil! be 
given in therapy to pre-nursery deaf (14 to 36 
months), preschool deaf (3 to 5 years), preschool 
hard of hearing, preschool speech defective, in- 
cluding cleft palate; also school-age, adolescent 
and adult stutterers. Special demonstrations will 
be given in lipreading and auditory training of 
school-age deaf and adult hard of hearing. A 
diagnostic study will be carried to demonstrate 
differential causes of preschool speech problems 
(brain injured, speech inhibited, etc.) Courses 
in speech correction, lipreading, auditory training, 
teaching the deaf, differential diagnosis, and hear- 
ing aid evaluation will be given along with clini- 
cal practice. Lecturers will be Nancy E. Wood, 
Marguerite Le Fevre, Lucy Moore, John Irwin, 
Isabel Starkey. 

The Second Institute on Voice Pathology will 
be held August 7 and 8 in connection with a 
four-week concentrated course on Voice Patholo- 


gy which begins August 3. 


For information, write Director of Admissions, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Counselors Are Needed to supervise the daily 
activities of a group of boys or girls in two 
California schools for the deaf. A _ civil service 
examination to fill these positions will be held 
on a nationwide basis March 28. 

Qualifications include two years of college with 
courses in child guidance, welfare, or psychology, 
or educational psychology. Certain types of 
working experience in this field may be substi- 
tuted for college. 

The monthly starting salary is $268. Counse- 
lors receive a 5 percent increase at the end of 
six months’ satisfactory service and annual in- 
creases thereafter to a maximum of $325. 

Detailed information and application forms 
may be secured from the State Personnel Board. 
1015 L Street, Sacramento. 


A Year’s Scholarship is offered by Educa- 
tion for Hearing Handicapped Children Inc. to 
the Teacher Education Department of the Clarke 
School for the Deaf at Northampton, Mass. Ap- 
plicants interested in the oral education for the 
deaf may contact Mrs. L. Goldstein, 3185 Linton 
Blvd., Apt. 4, Montreal, Quebec. 
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-_ 
SHERMAN K. SMITH 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 





Roce REN FARR ARERR RS 





- 


HEALTH 
Al2 AND 
MONTH EDUCATION 
SCHOOL GO 
YEAR HAND IN 
HAND 


SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


Maurie Lampl, 17 years old, has had special train- 
ing since four years of age. Beginning at this early 
age he has not suffered the retardation common in 
the education of the deaf. He wears a hearing aid 
from which he gets rhythms and vowel sounds, but is 
entirely dependent on lipreading for understanding 
every spoken word. He is a perfect example of the 
normalizing effect of well-planned oral education. 


Maurie has an excellent vocabulary, good language, 
and ranks first in his class as a Senior in a high school 
where his classmates are all hearing boys. He will 
be graduated from this accredited high school in June, 
which will give him entrance to any college or univer- 
sity to pursue his education. Recently he was elevated 
to the rank of ''Eagle Scout,"' one held by very few 
deaf boys. He associates readily with the hearing world 
socially and educationally. 





TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


No child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference is given to children of three and 
four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be continued through High School. 
Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend colleges and universities for 


hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 


Tampa, Florida 
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ORTHOVOX 








~ eo ae fix 
Save Money = Modernize! 











Yes, you'll be money ahead when you sehabiiitate 
your old Western Electric group hearing aid with 
the advanced Orthovox System and the adoption of 
modern KENFRE headset equip t. 

The combined use of the hearing aid receiver with 
s the most advanced step in years 





group hearing aids i 
to improve this type of equipment. 
We specialize in reconverting and bringing up-to-date 
your Western Electric group hearing aid at a cost 
much less than the cost of new equipment. Let us tell 
you how. Write today for full information. 





é 
ae 








High quality group training unit merchants since 1935 
Write Kenfre Headset Co. 
903 Maxwell Ave. 
Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


AUDIPHONE (“ompany 


9 Ransom Ave., N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mic 





The International Association of Logo- 
pedics and Phoniatries will hold its Ninth In- 
ternational Convention on Speech and Voice 
Disturbances and Therapy in Milan and Stresa, 
Italy, September 7-12, 1953. The host organiza- 
tion is the Italian Society for Biological Phonetics, 

The program is not yet complete, but the fel. 
lowing reports have been announced: 

Congenital Language Disorders: Arthur Wor- 
ster-Draught of London; Physiology of the Voice; 
Richard Luchsinger, M.D.,. of Zurich: Electro- 
acoustic Analysis and the Physiological and Es 
thetic Problems of the Voice: A. Gamelli, M.D., 
M. Sacerdote, Ph.D... G. Bellussi, M.D., Italy. 

Full information may be secured from the Or- 
ganizing Committee, Piazza S. Ambrogio 9, Mi 
lano. Italy. 


In the MGM Movie, “My Man and I,” star- 
ring Shelley Winters, was shown a group of 
happy-go-lucky Mexicans who work to harvest 
California's fruit crops. One of the men con- 
spicuously wore a bone-conduction type of hear- 
ing aid. In a scene one member was snoring 
loudly in his sleep. The deaf man carefully 
snapped the receiver band on the objectionable 
noise-maker’s head, turned the volume to full 
power, then let the sleeper have it by placing the 
microphone close to his mouth. There was a 
roar of snore like a lion’s roar! The snorer woke 
up pronto! The theater audience rocked with 
laughter, none louder than I. For, all those with 
normal hearing whom I've let try my bone-con 
ductor can’t hear a thing above normal with it! 


L. L. Richardson. 


Gifts 
(From page 152) 


Lain, Catherine V. Mecke, Mrs. John D. Mertz, 
Mrs. H. E. Merwin, D. R. Miller, Elizabeth W. 
Miller, Herman Miller, Dr. M. Valentine Mi ler, 
Norman Mirsky, Mr. & Mrs. J. Mollico, Mrs. 
Harriet Montague, Mrs. George Monteiro, Mrs. 
Leo Moore, Mrs. W. D. Moore, Harold Morency, 
(Anna I. Morgan, W. J. Morrison, Mrs. C. E. 
Mueller, Mrs. A. E. Mulholland, Leslie S. Mura- 
shige. Mrs. Robert C. Murphy, Musnick Bros., 
Dr. David Myers. 

Mr. & Mrs. Gabe Naihaus, Mrs. Tanya Nash, 
Mrs. Louise M. Neuschutz, Mary C. New, Clara 
E. Newlee, Nichols & Clark, Helen Northrop, 
Marian K. Noves. 

Paul Oberkotter, Dr. & Mrs. C. D. O'Connor, 
Mrs. G. Oestreicher. Margaret O’Gara, Mary J. 
O’Grady, Mrs. Rose S. Olanoff, Veronica O'Neill, 
Oral Art Ear Mold Laboratory, Mrs. Helen 
Oraschin, Mrs. Elizabeth W. Owen. 

Martha Padilla, Parents Association, Lexington 
School for the Deaf, Mrs. Evelyn F. Parkes, Ruth 
C. Parrish, Mrs. K. W. Partin, Sidney Paul, Mrs 
Corinne Paullin, Mrs. Samuel Pearson, Miss E. 
Peregrine, Rav F. Pengra, Anna J. Peterson, 
Frances I. Phillips, Clara E. Pickering, Dorothy 
Pickett. Annie Plapinger, Mrs. Dorothy P. Pola- 
koff, Portland, Ore.. Day School for the Deaf, 
Mr. & Mrs. Joseph Posco, Mrs. James H. Powers, 
Edgar Proulx, Mrs. Perey Pywell, Marian Quick. 

Radionic Hearing Service, Mary Frances Ragin, 
Mrs. H. F. Randolph, Ethel O. Ransom, Mr. & 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 





Skinner Building—Snopwork tor Boys 


Oral Educational Program 

An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exciusive.y since its establishment in 1lSo/. Residual hearing is trained continuously from 
admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted from four to five years of age and progress 
through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is planned to fit 
pupils for high school work. The 140 pupils enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 
3U members. 

There are fifteen well equipped buildings on a twenty acre campus located in the 
foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped 
according to age and educational progress in four carefully supervised homes. Teachers 
live and take their meals with the pupils. Classes are conducted in a well equipped cen 
tral school building. Instruction is provided in Art, Home Economies, and Industrial Arts. 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massachusetts. 
Enrollment is limited to twelve students per year. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 


by Caroline A. Yale $ .75 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 6.00 set 
Consonant and Vowel Charts separately $ 2.00 set 
Life of Jesus for Children (20 story charts) 
by Marianna Macomber $ 5.00 set 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $13.50 series 
Series IT Four charts of 12 stories each $17.00 series 
Series III Myths $10.00 series 
Series I, IT, ITI $38.50 sct 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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For improved techniques 
in the measurement of hearing 


. see this authoritative new work, bringing 
otologists, audiologists, and acoustics and 
communications engineers broad information 
on tests and measurement from the field of 
experimental psychology. 


Just Published! 


THE MEASUREMENT 
OF HEARING 


By IRA J. HIRSH, Central Institute for the Deaf: 
Washington University; formerly Research Fellow, 
Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory, Harvard 


364 pages, 117 illustrations, $6.00 


Covers the basic core of information on 
method and equipment that underlies audi- 
tory measurement in all its implications. 
Relates clinical and experimental types of 
applications stressing principles and _ facts 
basic to procedures of clinical audiometry. 
Chapters on: Electroacoustic Systems; Absolute 
Thresho!d for Pure Tones; The Audiogram; The 
Intelligibility of Speech; Auditory Masking and 
Fatigue: Differential Sensitivitv; Loudness and Re- 
cruitment; Binaural Hearing and Bone Conduction; 
Conditioning in Audiometry. 


Order from The Volta Bureau 
1537 35th St., N.\W. Washington 7, D. C. 











Opus tient 
Cel Teng 
















Your telephone may be 
provided with an amplifier that 
makes telephone voices sound 
louder. At the turn of a 
button, people with impaired 
hearing may get low, 

medium or high amplification 
to better enjoy the con- 
venience of telephone service. 
We suggest you arrange 

for a trial of this equipment 

at the nearest Business 
Office of your Bell 

. Telephone Company. 
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Mrs. Fred A. Ratcliffe, Belle C. Rea, Hazel U, 
Read, Mrs. F. K. Remington, Ella S. Renard, 
Judy Ricca, Marie A. Riese, Helen E. Robbins, 
Deborah H. Roberts, Maumee Roberts, Warren B, 
Robertson, Louise Rockwell, Emic Rodrigue, 
Augusta Roeder, Mr. & Mrs. H. Rohrs, Edith N, 
Rosenstein, Irving J. Rosénthal, Philip M. Roth, 
Mrs. Bessie Rubiano, Frances Ruef, J. Lance 
Rumble, W. B. Russell, Margaret Ann Rust, Mrs, 
Melvin Rutt, Mrs. R. W. Ryals. 

Andrew Saks, Chas. H. Salenius, Mrs. Louis 
Samia, Laura Sartori, Mrs. David Schlang, Mr. 
& Mrs. F. G. Sehmitt, William P. Schuber, Mrs, 
J. Schwartz, Mrs. Elizabeth V. Scott, Helen 
Scriver and Ruth Bartlett, Frances M. Segel, 
Howard A. Seitz, Margaret Scyster, Jack Sharf- 
stein, Clarence Y. Shimamura, John C. Shull, 
M.D., Emily B. Shultz, Mrs. A. A. Siebens, A. 
Sigel, S. Richard Silverman, Arthur Simmons, 
Harvey Skadden, George Slifer, Wilton W. Slo- 
cum, M. M. Slotnick, Claude E. Smith, Mrs, 
Horace J. Smith, Mrs. Lyman J. Smith, Walter 
O. Smith, Wilda A. Smith, Lucy E. Smyser, Mr. 
& Mrs. Mark A. Snow, Jr., Alexander Sogolow, 
Mr. & Mrs. Chas. B. Spaulding, O. C. Spurling, 
Anna L. Staples, Mr. & Mrs. Paul J. Stedry, J. C. 
Steinberg, Irby Stephens, M.D., Alice Stock, Mrs. 
L. S. Stoehr, E. L. Stone, Mrs. Grace Roper Stone, 
Marguerite Stoner, Alice Streng, R. C. Stuckey, 
James L. Studdard, Harry L. Sussman, Eugene J. 
Sigoda. 

Mr. & Mrs. Carl C. Taft, Mrs. Sol Tapper, Mrs. 
C. J. Tela, Mrs. T. Tenaglia, Mrs. Helen M. 
Thomas, Mr. & Mrs. Harold L. Thompson, Dr. 
Thomas L. Tolan, Mr. & Mrs. Zach Toms, Mabel 
K. Toops, Mr. & Mrs. Ely Trachtenberg, Mrs. 
Murkland Turner, Barbara Turteltaub. 

Mrs. Sydney C. Udelson, Frances M. Uhler, E. 
A. Uniacke, Ralph Valanzuolo, Mrs. George Vann, 
Louis P. Varga, Mrs. John Vaughan, Frances F. 
Vermillion, Mrs. Villemi, Mrs. Edwin von Bergen, 
Eleanor Vorce. 

Leah Wagler, Harry C. Walker, H. J. Ward, 
Lavilla A. Ward. Alfred R. Warner, Florence 
Warner, Mr. & Mrs. T. Watson, W. D. Webster, 
W. Wechsberg, Mr. Nicholas A. West, Miss Mar- 
garet Whitsitt, Mrs. Minnie Wood Whittier, Law- 
rence A. Wien, Mary E. Williams, Dr. & Mrs. 
Robert E. Wilson, Charles A. Winding, Mrs. N. 
C. Windrow, Jr.. Margaret Wood, Althea R. 
Woodruff, C. E. Worthen, Jr., Betty C. Wright, 
Edith Wyckoff. 

D. E. Yenrick, Mrs. Arthur J. Young, J. D. 
Zellerbach, Mrs. K. H. Ziegenhorn, Clara M. 


Ziegler, Elinor C. Zimmerman. 


Educator 
(From page 149) 

it was Dr. Malan, at that time Minister of 
Education, who suggested that young Mr. 
de la Bat be asked to become principal of 
the school at Worcester. Dr. Malan must 
have experienced the same sense of gratifi- 
cation that has come to those who knew 
Dr. de la Bat when he was in this country 
and have taken pleasure in his successes. 
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Now...for the first time 


AMAZING NEW METHODS 
OF FITTING HEARING AIDS 


cm 


wax! i in 





New scientific accuracy e 


no guesswork— 
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you get photographic proof 


Now, you may be sure, when you get a Paravox Hearing Aid, that you are 
receiving full value— and a proper compensation for your particular hearing 
needs. By Paravox Photoscription Service, the sounds from your instrument 
are recorded photographically. You actually see, in this picture, how the 
tight degree of sound at every part of the scale has been controlled to 
help you hear better. 


Insist on this new 







Yes, your Paravox can be 
photographically proved, and you get a 
copy of the photograph. Your 
hearing is precious — why take chances 
with anything less modern than a 
Photoscription-fitted Paravox Hearing Aid? 





FREE BOOKLET tells all... 


Write for new Free Booklet telling the whole story of this exclusive new 


service, how it controls your aid’s performance photographically, over the years. 
There are various applications of Paravox Photoscription Service, one of which 
may be best suited to your needs. See your Paravox Dealer or write today, without obligation. 


PARAVOX, INC. 
2056 East Fourth Street 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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A New Idea 


Lipreading Textbook with 
WORKBOOK! 


HEARING WITH OUR EYES 


BY ENA G. MACNUTT 
Hearing Counselor, 
Public Schools of Newton, Massachusetts 


A spiral-bound lipreading textbook and manual for 
teachers of the deaf or hard of hearing child, with 
accompanying workbook, 

Now, fer the first time, the pupil can use a work- 
book for lipreading just as he does for reading, 
spelling, and arithmetic. 

Textbook-Manual $4.50 (plus 12¢ for mailing) 

Accompanying Workbooks 35c each (plus postage) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 














3rd Successful Year 


CAMP 
LAUGHTON 
GRAHAMSVILLE, N. Y. 


To increase your child’s 
experience in group play, 
sports, and self-reliance. 


Write now for information 


CAMP LAUGHTON 
2264 Creston Avenue 
New York 53, N. Y. 
Phone Fordham 7-9418 
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Parents 


(From page 151) 


hearing boys doing the same thing, so he 
had companions as well as a job. 

Pat’s younger brother worked for the 
lake’s boat company and Pat was pleased 
to find, at summer’s end, that he had made 
as much money as his brother. The job 
gave him great satisfaction and we noticed 
a big change in his personality. For the 
first time, he felt useful in a grown-up way. 
He tells us that when he has saved enough 
money. he will buy a car with it! 

During the summer he went swimming 
every day, usually with the other boys at 
the hotel pool, and for six weeks had school 
from nine to twelve each morning. One 
week he went on a pack trip back into the 
mountains, and enjoyed it very much. A 
group of our friends organized square 
dancing at the Lake and this too Pat en- 
joved a lot. He finds it hard to do the 
folk dances, but the squares, once learned, 
are easy and fun. Everyone was most 
helpful and each time a dance began that 
he knew, someone was sure to ask h'm to 
join in. It proved to me again that most 
people would like to help our children if 
they knew how. It is embarrassment that 
prevents them. 

Mrs. K., your little Gary looks adorable, 
and he is ever so lucky to have an older 
brother. I have often wished that our Pat 
were the second child instead of the first 
in our family, because all his life he has 
had to grin and bear it as his younger 
brother did things better than he could. 
If he had been younger, it would have been 
easier for him to take. Gary will learn 
more from his brother than from anyone 
else, I think. 

Mrs. W. P. 


Betty’s Progress Continues 


The next letter was written by the mother 
of six-year-old Betty (who has an 80 db 
loss), a trained teacher of the deaf. 


How happy your letters telling of the 
remarkable progress of your children made 
me! They seem to reflect adjustment to the 
problems of education for our deaf. chil- 
dren. When we can be proud of what they 
have been able to accomplish, instead of 
worried over what they have not been able 
to do, I think half the battle is won. 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 








A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
Television. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBAGGANING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS 
WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO 

LUTHERANS. — All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 

cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 


J. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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“STORIES AND GAMES 
FOR EASY 
LIPREADING PRACTICE” 


By 
ROSE V. FEILBACH 


$2.50 


(Plus 12e for mailing) 


100 delightful anecdotes 
and exercises 


Order Now! 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7. D. C. 














Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 1700 





NOW READY 


2 RECORDINGS for children’s auditory training classes 
¢ Stories prepared by Mary Wood Whitehurst 
¢ 10 inch records $4.00 each plus 25¢ postage 


¢ Order from: Hearing Rehabilitation (Room 2E) 
330 East 63rd St.. New York City 21 


LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 
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I was so happy to read that Pat had a 
job this summer that netted him as much 
money as his younger brother, and to learn 
of his great satisfaction at doing his job, 
that | found I was reading your letter with 
tears in my eyes, Mrs. P. I can under- 
stand that, as you wrote, “it wasn’t the kind 
| might have chosen for him,” and remem- 
bering his wonderful ability to remember 
figures, | found myself wishing he might 
have had a job where this could have been 
called into play. Then I realized how good 
a kind of work requiring some exercise is 
for a 17-year-old boy, and I thought he had 
probably found work that was better for 
him than that you or I might have chosen. 

| can imagine that he did find the square 
dances fun. as I remember how well Pat 
and my niece and others about their age 
cid a square dance at the annual school 
program last vear. 

Betty wears her hearing aid in the school 
room until lunch time. and puts it on for 
the movies and sometimes to hear other 
things. She was delighted to hear the 
patter of rain on our umbrella when she 
was wearing her hearing aid and we were 
walking from our bus stop to school one 
morning. Betty understands some words 
that I say to her at her ear, and some short 
sentences, but they seem to be ones she 
might be expecting me to say or that we 
have worked on. Tonight at bedtime | 
spoke in a distinct voice at her ear, saying, 
“You are my big girl.” She asked me, 
“What?.” and when I repeated it, she said, 
“You are my big girl now.” You see she 
was doing some hearing and a bit of guess- 
ing too. 

You asked, Mrs. C., what Betty's earlier 
training has been. I started the Tracy 
Correspondence Course when she was 26 
months old, and I felt that she did rather 
well with this, since she was ready for the 
lipreading games as we called them and 
considered them. This, I find from talking 
to other mothers who have had the Course. 
is not always true of children who have 
others in the family to play with. Betty 
had little playmates in the community, but 
being an only child, she was happy to settle 
down to short periods of sense training 
and seemed to find lipreading easy after 
the first few words were mastered. Then 
at three she entered the nursery school of 
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FoR SPECIFICATIONS WRITE: 
GRASON—STADLER COMPANY 


106 HAMPSHIRE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 39, MASSACHUSETTS 

















CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 


! 


} 
Founded by 


Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 


other defects of speech 
Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders—children and adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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the school where I took my training to 
teach the deaf. She had a wonderful teach- 
er for the two school years that she was 
there. I left there with the determination 
to teach her myself until 1 found a trained 
teacher near us to do the job or until I had 
given it a fair trial and realized she would 
do better under another teacher, even 
though that should mean her being away 
from home during the school year. 

This year I have a class of seven hard 
of hearing and deaf children at the local 
school of special education. Betty and one 
of the other children are doing first grade 
work along with lipreading, language, and 
auditory training. I hardly know which | 
get the most pleasure from, the things | 
carefully teach her or the things she picks 
up herself. Tonight she wrote October on 
the board, and I asked her if she knew how 
to write it or if she looked at the calendar 
in the next room. She told me that she 
knew, and I realized she had learned it 
from dating her copy work that she does 
each morning. 

Mrs. 3., please tell us more of Ladye’s 
school this term. I visited the Speech and 
Hearing Center in your city in June, and 
the equipment for training and for testing 
and their teaching charts were among the 
finest I have seen in the different schools 
I have visited in three states during the 
twelve years I have been interested in 
schools for the deaf. 

We have recently purchased an auditory 
training unit with headphones for five 
children to wear at a time for our school. 
The children like hearing their own voices 
when talking into the microphone, any they 
think the record player is wonderful. One 
child who knew “Little Boy Blue” from 
reading it and seeing it on someone’s lips 
was delighted to hear it on the record. 


Mrs. F. L. C. 


Becoming Aware of Deafness 


Ladye is nine and has a 77 db loss. 

This summer Ladye had two sessions a 
week at the Speech and Hearing Founda- 
tion with one of the boys from her school. 
She also had play therapy twice a week. 
The contact with Randall (the boy) has 
grown into a “terrific” friendship. To the 
best of my knowledge she has decided that 
he is the man for her! She has been very 
aware lately that she is a person with a 
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In Mercury Batteries ... 
it’s Mallory First 


First mercury dry battery... 
developed by Mallory for mili- 
tary equipment— 1943. 
Miniaturized monopack hearing 
aid... made possible by Mallory 
RM-4 Mercury Batteries— 1945. 
First Mallory RM-1 Mercury 
Battery... permitted 30% 
reduction in hearing aid case 
sizes— 1949, 
First again... the new Mallory 
RM-401 Mercury Battery re- 
duces case sizes another 30% 
1952. 
These Mallory “firsts” are no 
accident. They are the result of 
aresearch and development pro- 
gram that will continue to bring 
you the newest and finest in 
mercury batteries ... with these 
outstanding features: 

Long life 

Factory fresh 

Need no rest 

No “fading” 

Noise-free contact 

Low cost 
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This 3 new 

MALLORY Mercury Battery 
reduces size 

of Hearing Aids 30% 


Today’s biggest news for hearing aid users is the 
new Mallory RM-401 Mercury “‘A” Battery and the 
slim, new, lightweight instruments that have been 
designed around it. 

The RM-401 is smaller in diameter and weighs less 
than half an ounce. Yet with the small amount of 
current used by the tiny tubes in these new instru- 
ments, they will give you service life equal to that 
of bigger and bulkier instruments. 

This is another Mallory ‘‘first’’ that means lighter 
weight, smaller, more inconspicuous hearing aids 
for you. 

As in all other Mallory hearing aid batteries, the 
new RM-401 will give you the same fade-proof per- 
formance, and long life that thousands of users 
have come to expect from Mallory Batteries. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., BATTERY DIV., NORTH TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
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CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
for the Deaf and Partially Deaf 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I., N. Y. 


Speech Method only from Nursery 
through Elementary Grades. Hear- 
ing Rehabilitation to enable pupils 
to continue their education with the 
Hearing Child. Booklet on request. 


Enrollment for Peter Pan Camp 
open for 1953 











WHAT PEOPLE SAY 
THE NITCH.E SCHOOL BASIC COURSE 
IN LIPREADING 
by Kathryn Alling Ordman and Mary Pauline Ralli 


30 Complete Lessons $4.00 plus 25c¢ postage. 
Order from, and make checks payable to: 


KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 
24 Monroe Place Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
b 








y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
/ M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy 85c Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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hearing loss. I don’t know of any specific 
thing that has brought this about so sud- 
denly, but the kind of things she has been 
saying are: “Why can’t I hear better?” 
“When you were a little girl could you 
hear?” “When I get bigger will I hear 
better?” “Some day (defiantly) I am going 
to talk better!” “Can Marty (six-year-old 
sister) hear?” “Why can Marty hear and 
I can't?” She is very concerned because 
Melissa (a vear and a half) has quite 
habyish speech. She seemingly cannot 
wait for her to “talk better.” 1 catch her 
often going over words with her, trying to 
make her say them. One day she said, in 
exasperation, that her teacher would have 
to come to make Melissa talk better. This 
kind of thing goes on constantly. 

For Thanksgiving four of the children 
in the special class (in the regular public 
school) gave a puppet show for the rest 
of the school. They spoke slowly and dis- 
tinctly. | thought, and we were all proud 
of them. For davs beforehand Ladye was 
beside herself with excitement. 


Mrs. W. 5; 


4 Public School Special Class 

Following is an excerpt from a letter 
written by the teacher of Ladye (mentioned 
above). as a brief explanation to round- 
about members of the school “setup.” 

The Classroom for Hearing Handicapped 
Children which was started last spring is 
very much a part of the elementary sc‘iool 
in which it is located. The teacher devotes 
her mornings to preschoolers ranging in 
age from 3 to 5. Six children attend every 
and a just-turned-three comes 


morning 
croup play and 


Fridays only to enjoy 
stimulation. She has begun to lipread and 
is making good progress but is not able to 
keep up with the other children physically: 
so this compromise was worked out. She 
receives individual instruction at the Hear- 
ing and Speech Foundation the other days. 
The children have varying degrees of hear- 
ing loss but even the very deaf ones have 
shown encouraging progress in auditory 
training. Their language development is 
also gratifying. They are generally good 
lipreaders and show a definite desire to tell 
about things that happen to them away 
from school. Birthday parties and our 
Hallowe’en celebration were especially ex- 
citing. The addition of a turtle to our class- 
room was another high point for them. 
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What makes sound movies 
so effective for teaching 
normal children ? 


ied SEEING plus HEARING! 


The same principle makes CHROMOVOX 


such a dynamic medium 
for teaching the deaf 
and hard-of-hearing. 





Chromovox is exceptionally easy 
to install and operate. Comes com- 
plete with microphone, 3 head- 
sets and 3 basic tapes. 40 tapes in 
all are available. Also, blank tapes 
for teacher's original material. 


me 





Widely accepted in schools and clinics for the 4. Increases teacher’s effectiveness—With 
deaf and hard-of-hearing Chromovox works 4 Chromovox the teacher is released from 
ways to stimulate learning, motivate, develop the time-consuming chore of cutting, 
and improve language. pasting, drawing, and lettering pictures 


and words. Chromovox offers some 40 
tapes from the basic Babbling Reel to the 
advanced Baseball Reel. 


1. Captures the child’s interest—His eyes 
quickly focus on moving tapes with bold, 
black picture—phrase combinations. 


2. Holds attention—Simultaneously, he hears Easy to operate, Chromovox is successfully 
the teacher speak the word or phrase used by both experienced and_ beginning 
through the high-fidelity compression teachers. By adding extension boxes, as many 
audio system. as 15 students can share in hearing participa- 

3. Corrects mistakes—When the child makes tion—eliminating the need for any other audio 
an error in breath, voiced or nasal sounds, system. Write for full information, prices and 
the teacher flicks a switch lighting a color for details on FREE TRIAL OFFER. We will 
correction window. reply promptly. 


Caledonia, N. Y 
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JOHN TRACY CLINIC 


in association with 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
announces 
A Summer Course for Teachers 


JUNE 22 THROUGH 
JULY 31, 1953 





Education El. 433—Education of the 
Deaf Preschool Child 


This is a practical course in the 
philosophy and methods of 
teaching preschool deaf children 
and offers participation in the 
entire program of John Tracy 
Clinic. Classes and group con- 
ferences will consider communi- 
cation methods, the nursery 
school point of view, child gui- 
dance and parent education. It 
is in no way a complete training 
course for teaching the deaf but 
rather presents one particular 
aspect. This course is coordi- 
nated with the Six Weeks’ Sum- 
mer Program for parents and 
children. Prerequisite: Except 
by permission of the Clinic, 
registration will be limited to 
persons with at least one year’s 
experience or training in the 
education of the deaf. 


Hours: 9:00 to 12:00 Daily — 
Seminars Wednesdays 1:00 to 4:00 
Tuition, 4 units, 4 credits — 
Teachers in active service $68.00 


Others $76.00 


For further information, write 
Teacher Training Course 
JOHN TRACY CLINIC 


806 West Adams Boulevard 
Los Angeles 7, California 











They enjoy imitative play with dishes, dolls, 
and housekeeping equipment but also dis. 
play good imagination in block building 
and use of creative play materials. In a 
nutshell, we’re mighty proud of them and 
think they’re as cute a bunch as you could 
find! 

The seven school-age children range from 
9 to 14. All of them attend classes with 
hearing children in the morning and come 
for special work in speech and language in 
the afternoons. Each has an individual 
aid which he wears outside the special 
classroom; a group unit is used in the class- 
room. Our work is concentrated on lan- 
guage development. A lot of time is de 
voted to original language (telling stories 
about pictures and news items which they 
relate daily). Work is also done to help 
them improve their use of residual hear- 
ing. There are still a lot of hurdles for 
them to meet in competition with their 
hearing classmates but their classroom 
teachers report satisfactory progress aca- 
demically and socially. 

The parents’ council of the local Hearing 
Society has been most cooperative. It re- 
cently presented the teacher with a check 
for one hundred dollars for classroom 
equipment and toys. We realize our limi- 
tations at this point, but with the enthu- 
siasm and cooperation evidenced by all 
those participating in the program, we 
cant help but grow! 


Heritage 
(From page 131) 


crimination was when a child accidentally 
turned the music box playing “Jingle Bells” 
the wrong way and it played the tune back- 
wards. In a puzzled tone she asked the 
teacher, “What is the matter? It does not 
sound like ‘Jingle Bells’. When the box 
was turned around for her, it was easy to 
see by her face that she was hearing the 
tune correctly again. 

The autoharp was also used as additional 
accompaniment to the children’s singing. 
some of the children were able to strum 
an accompaniment and sing at the same 
time, keeping good rhythm. 

Teaching the movements of the singing 
games was very simple when the rhythm 
pattern had been established by piano, song 
bells, record playing, the tape-recorder, 
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Audivox technicians are 


skilled craftsmen. They assemble each 


superb Audivox instrument painstakingly, 


The tiny new Audivox 70 weighs 


carefully, supervised by engineers with just a few ounces . . . features two 
‘ ; : : microphones matched and phased 
many years experience in creating for greater sensitivity even 


at the whisper level. 

Send for complete information 
manship set by Western Electric’s without obligation. Audivox 
Inc., 123 Worcester St., 


Boston, Mass. 


fine hearing aids. The standards of work- 


Hearing Aid Division are s¢i// the 


standards of its successor, Audivox, Inc. 








qudivox successor 10 Western EVecrric HEARING AID DIVISION 
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AGE GROUPS 3-12 YEAKS 
eo 
SUMMER BOARDING CAMP 
* 
ORAL INSTRUCTION DAILY 


ae 
HOME CARE with TRAINED 
COUNSELORS 


o 
REASONABLE FEES 


* 
write 


Mrs. S. Adelaide Talbot, Director 
1415 Greywall Lane, Overbrook Hills, Pa. 








LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
I. For small hard of hearing children up to 
8 years of age. The plan consists of the build- 
ing up of a carefully adapted vocabulary by 
means of objects, pictures, actions, ete., and 


gradually enlarging until very simple _ sen- 
tences and play exercises are within the 


child’s range $2.25 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 


II. For children from about 8 to 10 years of 
age. Graded and progressive, leading the child 
forward step by step along correct lines into 
practical lipreading $2.75 


LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE 


III, 1947 revised edition. This book 
sents the beginning of formal lipreading in- 
struction. In addition to lessons and stories 
the book contains a large Practice Section of 
highest quality material, for use in adult as 
well as junior classes $3.75 
COMBINATION PRICE 


Books I, II, and III, mimeographed, $7.50 
plus parcel post. 


repre 


Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash. 





—_Kinzie Books— 
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musical instruments, and music boxes. As 
the game was played, the teacher beat the 
rhythm with her foot on the wooden floor 
where they played. To facilitate the play, 
printed cards were held up at the proper 
time. For instance, in “The Farmer in the 
Dell.” a card with the word “WIFE” was 
held up when the farmer chose his wife; 
a card with the word “CHILD” for the next 
one, and so on. In the song “The Mul- 
berry Bush,” a card was held up for each 
day of the week while the action was being 
given for that particular day. 

The values of this experience for the 
child are wide in scope. For the deaf child 
particularly, the speech training involved 
has tremendous value. Vocabulary building 
is hound to happen with such words “dell,” 
“nurse.” or “fleece” as they are used in the 
familiar nursery rhymes. Even geography 
came into its own when a child insisted 
on finding London on the globe when we 
were singing “London Bridge.” 

Many children, whose speech is unin- 
telligible because of its lack of rhythm, can 
be helped by the rhythmical phrasing nee- 
essary in the singing of these songs. When 
the children went about school singing, 
others were able to recognize their songs. 

Through the use of the song bells the 
children have learned to read simple music. 
In order to pick out tunes for themselves, 
they have learned the names of the lines 
and spaces and the time values of the more 
common notes. (See cover.) 

The children learned to distinguish be- 
tween a slow. soft song such as a lullaby 
like “Rockabye Baby” and a fast. gay song 
like “Jingle Bells.” They could tell the 
differences in a dance. march, walk, run, 
or skipping rhythm. Later the children had 
a carry-over of the rhythm training into 
square dancing. They had a great deal of 
pleasure doing the dances together. 

One of the most important values for the 
deaf child is the social accomplishment 
this musical experience brings to him. That 
he has done what other children have done 
is in itself a source of great satisfaction. 
The singing may not have sounded as love- 
ly perhaps as that of hearing children, but 
the excited pleasure on the faces of the 
children who could not hear their own 
voices, showed their satisfaction and inner 
joy at their own beautiful experience with 
music, which is their rightful heritage too. 
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